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F children shall gain, 
through reading this book 
—hbesides whatever mo- 

mentary pleasure it may give 
them—a more intelligent com- 
prehension of the wonder and 
beauty of all living things; a 
desire to know more of the 
truths that lie open to all who 
turn for themselves the pages 
of Nature’s great book; more 
joy in beholding a bud’s un- 
folding, or a robin singing, or 
a plant upspringing; then the 
end held in view in writing it 
will have been attained. 


THE INVITATION 


Have you seen the garden fairies 
With their sunbeam spears and lances? 
Watched them whirl in tip-toe dances 
With the sweet pea blossoms shy? 
Dance, in dewdrops 

To their shoe-tops, 

With the sweet pea blossoms shy? 


Have you heard them in the springtime 
Tell the sleeping buds to wake up? 
Whisper to the seeds to break up 
Through the earth, to sun and sky? 
End their sleeping 

And start creeping 

Up through earth to sun and sky? 


Have you seen them in the summer 
Opening buds out into flowers? 
Bidding clouds to send down showers 


THE INVITATION 


When the thirsty earth is dry? 
Bringing raindrops 
And cool dewdrops 
When the thirsty earth is dry? 


Have you seen them in the autumn 
Painting red the cheeks of apples? 
Putting on bright streaks and dapples 
Where they hang on branches high? 
Coloring peaches, 

Too, while each is 

Hanging on its branch so high? 


Have you heard them in the winter 
Through the treetops stealing, creeping? 
When each bud and branch is sleeping, 
Crooning each its lullaby? 

Putting snow spreads 

On the flower beds 

While they croon their lullaby? 





HIS is a story about Lalla’s garden, and 
the beautiful dreams that came to Lalla 
there, and the wonderful fairies she saw 

and talked with in her dreams in the garden. 
But first of all, of course, you would lke to 
know who Lalla was, and how she came to have 
so strange a name, and what her garden was like. 
Well, my dear, Lalla was a very nice little 
girl, and very much like some of the little girls 
you know. She had big, dark blue eyes, that 
looked almost lke pansies, with very long dark 
lashes over them. Her hair was golden, with 
curls just long enough to hang on her shoulders. 
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She had roses in her cheeks all the time, and 
dimples, too, when she smiled. And Lalla 
smiled very often, for she was a very happy little 
girl indeed. 

Now about Lalla’s name. The strange thing 
about it is that Lalla really named herself. Her 
father and mother gave her a name when she 
"was a tiny mite of a baby, of course, and it was 
a very beautiful name, too. They named her 
Laura Kensington Browne; and they were very 
proud of this name, because Laura was the name 
of Lalla’s grandmother on her father’s side, and 
Lalla’s mother herself, when a very little girl, 
had been named Beatrice Kensington. 

But when Lalla was a baby, and was just be- 
ginning to walk and talk, Laura Kensington 
Browne was too much for her to say all at once. 
When she tried to tell what her name was, the 
best she could do was to say Lalla Kissin Bowne. 
So her father and mother called her Lalla, too, 
and when she grew to be quite a big girl and 
eould say Laura Kensington Browne just as 
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well as her father and mother could, they still 
kept on calling her Lalla. So we will call her 
Lalla, too. 

And now you shall hear all about Lalla’s 
father, and then we will be ready to go out and 
look at that wonderful garden, where the fairies 
came to Lalla in her dreams and told her many 
beautiful true stories about how the seeds wake 
up in the springtime and grow into baby plants, 
and how the baby plants grow into big plants, 
and how the fairies watch over them while they 
grow bigger and bigger, until they bear beautiful 
flowers. 

The fairies told her many more things, too, 
about birds, and bees, and butterflies and trees. 
But we mustn’t stop to hear about them now, for 
we haven’t heard yet about Lalla’s father. 

Frederick Bruce Browne is the name Lalla’s 
father has printed on his office door down in 
the city. That sounds very simple. But when 
Lalla was just getting over being a baby and 
beginning to be a little girl, she was more puz- 
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zled about her father’s name than anything else. 
Lalla’s mother called him Bruce, but when 
Lalla began calling him Bruce, her mother 
taught her to call him Father instead. When 
Uncle Bob came over and called Lalla’s father 
Fred, and other people came in and called him 
Mr. Browne, it was too much of a puzzle for 
so little a girl as Lalla, so she just called him 
Father, and let other folks call him whatever 
they wanted to, for he didn’t seem to care a bit. 

Lalla thought he was the nicest father that 
ever lived, and her mother told her she was 
quite right about it. Sometimes Lalla’s mother 
ealled him ‘‘my big bov,’’ and sometimes he 
called Lalla’s mother ‘‘ Betty girl.”’ But Lalla’s 
mother explained this by saying: “‘I) am 
father’s big girl, dear, and vou are his little 
girl,’’ 

So Lalla loved her father and mother very 
much, and they both loved Lalla very much, and 
she was so happy that there were deep dimples 
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in her cheeks nearly all the time, for she was 
nearly always smiling. 

And Lalla’s father and mother both loved the 
garden better than they loved anything else be- 
side Lalla herself, and when Lalla was a very 
small baby they began teaching her to love the 
garden, too. Even before she could walk, her 
mother used to take her out into the garden 
every bright afternoon for her nap. And when 
Lalla woke up, she used to lie in her little basket 
cradle under the biggest crab-apple tree in the 
corner of the garden, and watch her mother work 
among the flowers, and clap her hands at the 
butterflies that sailed past her on lazy wings in 
the sunshine. 

When Lalla grew a little older, and could run 
about in the garden and help her mother a very 
little, one day her mother told her the story of 
the garden, and why her father and mother both 
loved the garden so very much. 

It was such a pretty story, and Lalla liked it 
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so well, that you shall have the story just as it 
was told by her mother. 

‘*When I was a litle girl, just about your 
age,’’ said Lalla’s mother, ‘‘I first met your 
father, and I met him right here in this same 
dear garden. He had come with his mother, who 
is your grandmother, you know, to visit us, and 
my mother brought them out to show them her 
garden; for it was her garden then, and she 
was very proud of it. 

‘‘Out here in the garden they found me. I 
was playing with my dolly right over there in 
the corner by the lilacs, under the biggest crab- 
apple tree, and when I looked up your father, 
who was only a little boy then, was standing in- 
side the gate, between the rows of lilacs, looking 
at me. | 

‘“‘T thought he was the nicest little boy that 
ever was, and soon we were playing here to- 
gether. After that we played almost every day 
in the garden, and sometimes we would play 
father and mother, with my dolly for our baby. 
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We named the dolly Laura, for Bruce—I mean 
your father, dear—said Laura was his mother’s 
name, and he knew it was the prettiest of all 
names. 

‘‘Your father was a little boy then, just a little 
larger than I was. He had beautiful big brown 
eyes, and curly hair. 

‘“Years and years afterwards, when your 
father had been away at college and came back 
home in the summers, we used to sit here in the 
garden in the evenings and talk about the time 
when we were children and played here with my 
dolly. And now the garden is all our own, and 
we have you instead of just a dolly named Laura, 
and of course we love the dear old garden more 
than we ever did before.’’ 

‘Then this has been your garden ever since 
you were a little, httle girl, hasn’t it, Mother ?’’ 
asked Lalla. 

‘“Yes, my dear,’’ said her mother, ‘‘and before 
that it was my mother’s garden, and before that 
it was her mother’s. who was my grandmother. 
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My own grandfather planted all the crab-apple 
trees, and the cherry trees, and the lilacs that 
are growing here now, and the willows along the 
river bank below the garden. So you can see 
why mother loves her garden so dearly.”’ 

‘‘And now it’s my garden, too. Isn’t it, 
Mother?’’ asked Lalla. 

‘“Ves, dear,’’ said her mother, ‘‘and I hope it 
will be your garden, and that you will love it, 
as long as you live, and that some day it will 
be your children’s garden, too.’’ 

Then Lalla took hold of her mother’s hand 
and they walked around to look at the garden. 
And, if you will come along too, you can see 
what a beautiful old garden it was. 

The entrance to the garden was a little rustic 
gate made from the branches of trees woven 
and fastened together and swung in an open 
space in a long row of lilac bushes. This gate 
shut off the garden from the big yard where 
the house stood in which Lalla was born, and 
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where her mother and grandmother were born 
before her. 

Just inside this gate, you remember, Lalla’s 
mother first saw her father when he was a little 
boy. 

From this gate a long wide path of gravel 
led straight through the middle of the garden 
to the bank of the river, and there, leading 
down the bank to the edge of the water, were 
stone steps so very old that they were nearly 
covered with soft brown moss, and little tufts 
of grass grew up between cracks in the old gray 
stones. 

All along the river bank, down by the water’s 
edge, was a row of willow trees, with big crooked 
trunks and long twisted roots that ran down un- 
der the river. Some of the roots even ran out 
into the water. In one of the biggest willow 
trees, where its trunk was bent over almost level, 
a little platform had been built by Lalla’s father 
as a seat for Lalla, and there she used to sit for 
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hours sometimes, and watch the big steamboats 
and the smaller sailboats and the little rowboats 
and canoes go past on the wide, wide river. 

You have already seen that the garden had 
a row of lilac bushes across one end of it—the 
end nearest the house—and a row of willow 
trees across the other end, where the garden ran 
down to the river’s edge. So that, if you got 
out of a boat below the garden, you could walk 
up the old stone steps in the bank and along 
the wide gravel path, right through the middle 
of the garden, then through the little rustic gate 
between the lilac bushes and on to the house. 

Along the sides of the garden, from the lilac 
bushes at one end to the willow trees at the other, 
were the rows of crab-apple and cherry trees 
that Lalla’s great-grandfather planted when the 
garden was new. 

The sides of the gravel path through the gar- 
den were bordered with bushes. On one side 
was a single row of gooseberry and currant 
bushes; on the other side, a row of blackberry 
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and raspberry bushes. And between these rows 
of bushes and the rows of trees at the sides of 
the garden grew so many kinds of beautiful 
flowers, and so many good things to eat, that 
you would get tired and go to sleep just hearing 
the names of them all. 

In this rare old garden Lalla worked and 
played, and sometimes on summer afternoons 
she slept there, too. There the garden fairies 
came to her in her dreams, and told her won- 
derful stories about how the seeds sleep all win- 
ter. They showed her how they wake up the 
sleeping seeds and buds in the spring, and how 
the sun and the wind and the rain help them 
grow. 

They were very kind and very busy and very 
happy little fairies, and soon you shall see them 
just as Lalla saw them, and shall hear all the 
stories they told her, and all the songs she heard 
them sing, and all the things she saw them do 
in her dreams in the garden. 
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T’ was on a sunny afternoon near the end of 
April that Lalla first met her garden fairies. 
She had been working ever since morning in 

a little garden plot of her very own that her 
mother had given her, in the corner of the big 
old garden. It was in the same corner where 
Lalla’s father and mother plaved with the dolly 
the first day they ever knew each other, close to 
the row of lilae bushes and almost under the 
branches of the biggest crab-apple tree. 

Lalla’s mother had given her a little rake and 

a little hoe, just the right size for her hands, 
which were not very large vet, and a garden 
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trowel and a little watering pot. After break- 
fast she put a long blue apron with pockets in 
the front of it over Lalla’s dress, and tied a lit- 
tle blue sunbonnet over her head, and Lalla set 
out to work. 

Oh dear, yes; her mother gave her something 
else too, or she couldn’t have planted her garden. 
She gave her seeds, in both pockets of her 
apron. In one were little thin gray seeds that 
her mother told her would grow into lettuce 
plants, and in the other were hard little round 
brown seeds, almost black, that her mother said 
would grow into radishes. 

So Lalla worked hard in her garden, raking 
the ground with her rake until it was all smooth 
and fine, breaking hard lumps of earth with her 
hoe, and making little ditches in the earth with 
her trowel, to drop the seeds in, Just as she had 
seen her mother do when she planted the morn- 
ing-glory seeds beside the lattice back of the 
well, outside the garden, between the lilac bushes 
and the end of the house. 
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Se seeds, then dropped in the seeds 


oe 
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Lalla made two little ditches 
side by side for the lettuce 


3. carefully and covered them up with 


the soft earth. After that, she made 
two more ditches at the other end of 
her garden, and planted the radish 
seeds. 

By this time she was very tired, 
for it was very warm in the sun- 
shine. So she lay down to rest in a 
hammock swung under the biggest 
crab-apple tree, and fell fast asleep, 
and there the fairies found her. 

In her dreams Lalla saw the 
fairies verv plainly. The first one 
that came slid down from 
the skv on a sunbeam that 
touched the edge of her 
sunbonnet, and just missed 
the end of her nose. He 
landed on the edge of the 
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hammock straight in front of 





Lalla’s eyes, and almost be- a 
fore she knew he was there she eg 
heard him singing: or 
THE SONG OF THE Oo 
FAIRIES a 
’ ° 2 
I’m an airy % 


Garden fairy 
Come to bring the grass and 


flowers; o 
oO 


Come to wake ¢ 
Them up, and make 
Them grow in sunshine and 
in showers. eg, 
Oo 
Down long glancing Q, 


Sunbeams dancing, 
Fairy armies come in spring; 
If you’re near us 
You may hear us 
Call the birds to 
nest and sing. 
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I have cousins 

By the dozens, 

Each a fairy sprite lke me. 
Isn’t it funny ? 

Chasing honey, 

Some will ride the bumble-bee. 


We are rovers 

Through the clovers, 

Kissing flowers we love the best; 
Four-o’cloeks 

And hollyhocks 

Are our sunshades when we rest. 


When he had finished the song the fairy took 
off his hat, made a very low bow and said: 

‘Hello, little girl! I thought I should find 
you.”’ 

‘Who are you,’’ said Lalla, *‘and how did you 
know I was here?’’ 

‘O, I’m a fairy,’’ said the little sprite, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘and I know all about you. 
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One of the other fairies told me there was a new 
little garden girl at work down here, so I came 
down just to see if I could help you.”’ 

‘I’m afraid you are too late to help to-day,”’ 
said Lalla. ‘‘But I wish you would sing some 
more. You see, the seeds are all planted, and 
there’s nothing more to do.”’ 

At that the fairy sat down on the edge of the 
hammock, and laughed so hard that the tears 
almost came into his eyes. He was such a small 
fairy that his laugh was very low and sweet. It 
sounded like a gentle breeze rustling the leaves 
in the trees in summer, or like a soft rain going 
patter-patter on the grass. 

‘‘So you think there’s nothing more to do?’’ 
said the fairy. ‘‘Why, when the seeds are 
planted the work is only begun. Who is going 
to make the seeds grow, my dear? Can you?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Lalla, ‘‘I never thought of that. 
I thought they just grew themselves.’’ 

Then Lalla looked hard at the fairy, and she 
saw that he was a very pretty little fairy indeed. 
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He was only about as long as her hand. His > 
hands and face were brown, and his eyes were 
hke two bright dewdrops. But the clothes he 
wore were the prettiest of fairy clothes, and 
Lalla learned to love him right away. 

On his head he wore a cap that looked like a 
bright red tulip, turned upside down, with the 
edges of the leaves rolled up all around. He 
wore a tiny suit of pale green, that looked as if 
made of tiny little new blades of grass all point- 
ing down, so that the ends made fringes at the 
bottom of his short jacket and around his wrists 
and ankles. On his feet were little green shoes 
like tiny pea pods, turned up at the toes. 

But most wonderful of all was the little cloud 
cape over his shoulders, and the sunbeam sword 

that he wore in his belt. 

0 vy 2 When he sat down and began 
BASS s7< to laugh, the cape was thrown 
A SY back, so that the sunbeam 
OD : sword shone bright. Then the 
fa cape looked soft and white, 
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like clouds when the sun shines on them. But 
when he was laughing he shook so that the cape 
fell down, and hid the bright little sword. Then 
the cape looked like a dark, dark rain cloud 
wrapped all around him. 

The fairy laughed a long time and said: 

‘‘Come, come, my dear; if you are going to be 
a little garden girl I see I must tell you all about 
the little seeds, and how they grow. Do you 
think you would like to hear ?’’ 

‘‘IT am sure I should love to,’’ said Lalla. 
‘*Please tell me all about’ them.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the fairy, ‘‘you must know in the 
first place that seeds are 
just baby plants asleep. 
The shells around them are 
their little winter blankets 
to keep them warm. Some 
are very small, like the 
radish seeds you have 
planted. Others are 
larger, like the acorns and 
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hazel nuts. But each has its own shell that just 
fits for a winter blanket.”’ 

‘Who plants the acorns and the hazel nuts ?’’ 
asked Lalla. 

‘We fairies have to look out for that,’’ said 
the fairy. 

‘The wind and the rain in the autumn help a 
ereat deal, blowing the acorns and the nuts down 
to the ground. Sometimes the squirrels help 
too, by dropping nuts they have started to carry 
to their nests. You will find out all about that 
in the fall, when the new seeds are ripe. But 
now I must be about my work.”’ 

The fairy took off his little red cap and bowed 
low again, then he stepped off over the edge of 
the hammock and was gone. 

Lalla was afraid she had lost him, and almost 
eried in her sleep, but soon she heard his voice 
and by looking very close she saw him lying flat 
on the ground, almost straight under her ham- — 
mock. With his heels kicked up in the air and 
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his face close down to the earth among the grass 
blades, he was singing: 


THE CALL OF THE SPRING 


Wake up, little seed, way down in the ground; 
The warm sun is calling, and spring is here. 
All the long winter your sleep has been sound; 
You must rub your eyes hard, and get up now, 

my dear. 


The snow is all gone, and the earth is bare; 
Wake, and help give it a cover of green. 
Lift up your head to the sunshine and air; 
Give us bright flowers where white snow has 
been. 


While the fairy was singing this song, Lalla 
saw him take his long sunbeam sword and poke 
it down in the ground. She sat very still, and 
looked very hard, but she couldn’t tell just what 
the busy little fairy was about. 
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After he had poked a long time with the sun- 
beam sword, the fairy sprinkled the ground right 
over the little seed’s winter house with rain from 
his cloud cape. Lalla couldn’t wait any longer, 
So she sald: 

‘*Please tell me, dear fairy, Just what you are 
doing ?”’ 

The fairy almost doubled up laughing before 
he answered. Then he told Lalla all about it. 

‘*T just tickled the lttle seed’s toes with my 
sword,’’ he said, ‘‘then I poured rain right down 
on his nose.”’ 

“Did he wake up?” asked Lalla. 

‘“You’d think so, if vou could see him,”’ said 
the fairy. ‘‘First he sneezed and rolled over in 
bed, then he yawned and stretched so hard he 
broke his little brown shell; so now he will have 
to get up.”’ 

‘““Why doesn’t he go to sleep again?’’ asked 
Lalla. 

“That's just the joke of it,’’ said the fairy. 
‘‘He has broken his little brown shell, and now 
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he can’t get back into it if he wants to. It isn’t 
often I have such good luck as to wake up a seed 
the very first time I try; but this one is wide 
awake now, and he will work hard and begin 
growing as fast as he can, and climb right up 
into the sunshine where it’s warm. 

‘*Poor little seed,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘Won’t he get 
hungry before he gets up into the sunshine ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ said the fairy. ‘‘He has enough 
food stored up in his winter shell to last until he 
starts climbing. Then he can get all he wants to 
eat himself.”’ 

‘*Do the little plants really eat ?’’ asked Lalla. 

‘‘Of course they do,’’ said the fairy. ‘‘How 
else could they grow? Really, though, they 
drink all their food. But you can’t see them, 
because they do all their drinking under the 
ground. 

‘“When the baby plant in the seed wakes up in 
the spring, he first rubs his eyes, I suppose, and 
then turns over in bed and yawns because he is 
still a little sleepy. Sometimes he has to be 
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poked with sunbeams a good many days before he 
is really wide awake. Then he stretches him- 
self, Just as your father does when he wakes up 
after a nap on Sunday afternoon. Of course, 
that breaks his winter shell, and he can’t sleep in 
it any more. So he gets ready to climb. 

‘First he pushes his little white roots, like 
little toes, farther down into the ground, and at 
the same time he begins pushing his tiny leaves, 
clasped together lke little hands, straight up 
toward the air. In the end of each root is a little 
mouth that drinks in food from the earth. When 
the baby plant’s hands break through into the 
air, he spreads them out and they are his first 
leaves. As he keeps on growing his roots branch 
out till he has many roots, each with a hungry 
little mouth at the end of it, drinking in food, 
and many more leaves open out in the air; and 
so, at last, before the summer is gone, you see a 
beautiful big plant that has grown from the tiny 
baby plant that slept all winter in its little shell. 

“And the big plant has a happy time in the 
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sunshine and rain. In the summer time he bears 
blossoms, and later he bears seeds that are really 
baby plants. These will sleep all winter and 
grow into plants themselves another year.’’ 

‘“Thank you very much, dear fairy, for telling 
me all about the plants,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘You are 
the only fairy I ever knew, so will you please 
take care of the seeds I have planted ?”’ 

‘Indeed I will,’’ said the fairy. ‘‘And now I 
must go up to the clouds and tell them to send 
down some rain, or the seeds I have waked up 
to-day won’t find any food to drink.”’ 

‘I’m sorry you’re going,’’ said Lalla, ‘‘for I 
never met a fairy before, and I like you very 
much. You’ll come again, won’t you?’’ 

‘Yes,’’ said the fairy, ‘‘I surely will, and per- 
haps I’ll bring one of my cousins with me next 
time.’’ 

Then the fairy stood up straight on the edge of 
the hammock and as he took off his little red 
tulip cap and said ‘‘Good-bye,’’ his little cloud 
cape fell down over his sunbeam sword and 
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looked again just like the sky when the rain is 
falling. 

‘*Good-bye, dear fairy,’’ answered Lalla. 

Then the fairy gave a jump from the edge of 
the hammock, but, instead of falling to the 
ground, Lalla saw him go sailing up into the sky, 
looking smaller and smaller as he went, till she 
no longer could see him. 

‘“Come, Lalla,’’ said Lalla’s mother, as she 
leaned over the hammock and kissed her little 
girl right on one of her dimpled cheeks to wake 
her up. ‘‘It’s going to rain, and my little girl 
mustn’t get wet. It’s almost time for supper, 
and father will soon be home, besides.”’ 

And sure enough, when Lalla went to sleep 
that night, in the same little bed that her mother 
and her grandmother had slept in when they 
were little girls, she heard the rain going patter- 
patter on the roof, and she knew that her friend, 
the fairy, had asked the clouds to send down 
rain, so that the seeds in her garden should not 
go hungry and thirsty. And in her dreams that 
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night Lalla heard the song that the fairy sang 
to the clouds. It was: 


A FAIRY SONG FOR RAIN 


Pretty, shifting, 

White clouds, drifting 
Through the blue spring sky, 
Send down showers 

To bring flowers 

In this garden dry. 


All the sleeping seeds are waking, 
All the buds are swelling, breaking. 
Pretty clouds, fleecy clouds, 

Do not let them droop and die. 


Wide brown plains 

Wait for rains 

To put on their robes of green. 
Everywhere 

Trees are bare; 

Each should have its leafy screen. 
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Over meadows, woods and hills, 
Swelling rivers, lakes and rills, 
Raindrop armies, forward, march! 
Let your rainbow flags be seen. 
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HE next morning Lalla told her mother 
all about the fairy she had seen in her 
dreams, and the stories the fairy told her 

of how the seeds are waked up by the sun and 
the rain. She could not remember the fairy’s 
songs, but she told how sweetly the fairy sang. 
and what a pretty fairy he was. 

‘‘T, too, used to dream about fairies in my 
garden when I was a little girl,’’ said her mother. 
‘*But they never sang any pretty songs for me. 
I am sure the fairies will love you very much; 
and the stories the fairy told you about waking 
up the seeds are all true.” 
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Every day after that, unless it rained, Lalla 
took her nap in the garden hammock, and every 
day the same fairy came and told her more 
stories about the plants. Sometimes he came 
alone, and at other times he brought some of his 
fairy cousins with him. 

Lalla got to know them all quite well before the 
summer was gone, and loved every one of them, 
they were all such beautiful fairies, and worked 
so hard and faithfully to make her garden grow. 

One day in May, soon after Lalla first met him, 
the same little fairy again visited her in her 
dream, and told her a wonderful story about the 
grass. 

‘‘Not many people know how wise the grass 
is,’’ said the fairy, ‘‘but really the grass is one of 
the smartest things that grows. You see so 
much of it is cut down by lawn mowers, or eaten 
off at the top by cows and sheep and things, that 
it hasn’t very much chance to ripen its seeds. 

‘‘Tf the grass were not so smart about using its 
roots, there soon would be no grass at all. If 
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you dig around the roots of grass just before it 
begins growing in the spring, you will see what I 
mean; for you will find the grass roots thick as 
knitting-needles, and white inside. All that 
white part is food that the grass stored up in its 
roots the fall before, and has kept with it all 
winter while it slept, to give it a good start grow- 
ing in the spring. Later in the summer, when 
the rains are giving it plenty of food in the soil, 
if you look again you will find the roots thin as 
thread. Look again, still later, when winter is 
coming near, and you will find the roots are again 
all fat with food stored up for another spring. 

‘“The only trouble the grass ever has is when 
the summer is hot and dry, with not enough rain 
to keep the food in the soil flowing about the 
roots so they can drink. Then, unless somebody 
sprinkles the grass with the hose or a sprinkler, 
it withers in the hot sun and dies, and in the 
spring someone must sow grass seeds on the lawn 
or there will be very little grass, and part of the 
ground will be bare.”’ 
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‘What a dear little fairy you are,’’ said Lalla, 
‘‘to tell me about the seeds and the grass. Do 
you know, when I first saw you to-day, I wasn’t 
sure you were the same fairy at all; you look so 
different. ’’ 

‘‘That’s Just because of my new clothes,’’ said 
the fairy. As he said this he rose to his feet very 
proudly—for he had been sitting on the tip-end 
of a bunch of lilac blossoms that hung over the 
edge of Lalla’s hammock—and turned around 
to show Lalla his new suit. 

‘*How do you lke it?’’ asked the fairy. 

‘‘T think it is very pretty,’’ answered Lalla, 
‘‘much prettier than your first one.’’ 

It really was a very pretty suit. The jacket 
and trousers were pale, silvery blue, like the pet- 
als of the May-flowers. The buttons down the 
front of the Jacket were tiny brown buds. From 
a wee little breast pocket peeped the corner of a 
handkerchief, cut out of the pink-and-white 
petals of cherry blossoms. Perched on the back 
of his head was a small round cap, made of the 
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soft white down of pussy-willows, and on his feet 
were yellow cowslip shoes. He still wore the 
same little cloud cape he had on the first time 
Lalla saw him, and the sunbeam sword. He also 
carried at his belt a trumpet made of a deep red 
honey-suckle blossom. 

Then something happened that made Lalla so 
happy she laughed aloud in her dream. For the 
fairy, making a very low bow, with his cap in 
his hand, said: 

‘‘And now I have the honor of presenting to 
you my fairy cousin, Sweet Blossom.”’ 

And there, standing beside him and smiling at 
Lalla, was the dearest little girl fairy anyone 
ever dreamed of. The only reason Lalla hadn’t 
seen her before was that she looked so much like 
a bunch of lilac blossoms herself. Sweet Blos- 
som was dressed in hlae from head to foot, even 
to the sunbonnet on her golden hair, which was 
like the gold of dandelion flowers. The stock- 
ings and slippers on her tiny feet were like lilac 
blossoms, too, and her gown was edged with lilac 
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ruffles. Her hands and face, instead of being 
brown like her cousin’s, were pink and white, 
hike apple blossoms. Around her waist was a 
wide, green sash, just the color of corn leaves, 
tied in a big bow behind, and in her hand she 
carried a sunbeam staff. 

“What a beautiful name you have, Sweet 
Blossom,’’ said Lalla, ‘‘and what a dear little 
fairy vou are. I am sure we shall be great 
friends, for I love my garden, and of course I 
shall love all my garden fairies. I did not know 
before that fairies haye names.”’ 

Then turning to her first fairy friend, Lalla 
sald: 

‘‘Flave you a name, sir ?”’ 

‘‘Of course I have,’’ he answered. ‘‘My name 
is Sun Shower, and I am the first fairy that 
comes in the spring to wake up the seeds and 
buds, and start the garden growing.’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said Lalla, ‘‘do the buds have to be 
waked up too?”’ 

‘‘Of course they do,’’ said Sun Shower. ‘You 
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see the buds are baby leaves asleep in their 
winter blankets, just as the seeds are baby plants 
asleep. The great difference is that trees live 
many, many years, while the little garden plants 
live only one year. So, the little plants have to 
grow up new from seeds every year, while the 
trees simply wake up in the spring, and start 
growing just where they left off the fall before. 
The trees grow all summer and sleep all winter, 
and get bigger and bigger every year. But, if 
the little buds didn’t wake up in the spring, the 
trees would stop growing. I see some buds in 
this big crab-apple tree, now, that are not half 
awake. I must go and eall them.”’ 

Sun Shower jumped lightly from the lilac 
bush to a bough of the crab-apple tree, and soon 
Lalla heard him singing: 


A SPRING SONG TO THE BUDS. 


Little bud wrapped in your coat of brown, 
Wake from your long winter rest. 
Robin the Red will be coming back soon, 
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And leaves must shelter his nest. 
Leave your brown bed; 
Jack Frost has fled; 
Spread out your leaves to the warmth of 
the sun. 
Life’s not all play; 
Work while you may; 
Help the tree grow till summer is done. 


Pussy-willow’s shedding his jacket of fur; 
He’s not afraid of Jack Frost, you see. 

Sweet Blossom’s here; come welcome her. 
Leave your snug bed and come out to me. 

Leave your brown bed; 

Jack Frost has fled; 

Spread out your leaves to the warmth of 

the sun. 

Life’s not all play ; 

Work while you may; 

Help the tree grow till summer is done. 


Just then a little brown scale fell off one side 
of the bud Sun Shower was singing to, and that 
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showed that the bud was waking up and getting 
ready to spread out its green leaves. The httle 
brown seale fell right on Lalla’s apron, and when 
she woke up later she found it still lying there. 

But her dream was not ended yet. As soon as 
Sun Shower had finished his song to the buds, he 
eame back and joined Sweet Blossom, and they 
danced a dainty fairy dance on top of a big 
yellow dandelion that grew just beside the ham- 
mock. Their steps were so light that the dande- 
lion did not even bend on its stem, for these 
fairies were light as air. When they danced and 
whirled, Sweet Blossom’s golden hair and Sun 
Shower’s little cloud cape flew about them like 
long plumes. Soon they were all out of breath, 
and Sweet Blossom’s cheeks were redder than 
ever, so they sat down on the tip of the lilac 
blossom again to rest. 

‘That dandelion we were dancing on,’’ said 
Sun Shower, ‘‘grew from the seed I waked up 
the first day you saw me, and some day I will tell 
you how the seed came there.”’ 
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‘IT want to know all about it,’’ said Lalla. 
‘*But just now I want to know more about you 
and your cousin. Where do you live? Where 
did vou sleep last night? Why do you carry the 
little red trumpet? And how many cousins 
have vou?” 

Sun Shower and Sweet Blossom laughed mer- 
rily, and said they had 
never known such a ht- 
tle girl to ask so many 
questions. 

“We came from the 
sun,’? said Sun Shower, 
‘for all the day-time 
earden fairies are clil- 
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the first time you saw me? All the winter 
fairies belong to Jack Frost, and sometimes 
they give us a lot of trouble, too. 

“T carry the red trumpet to call the warm 
south wind, when the winter fairies are trying to 
bite the baby plants and baby leaves that I have 
waked up in the spring. If I can get the south 
wind to come, he drives the winter fairies away. 
In the daytime my cousins and I can use our 
sunbeam swords, but at night we often need the 
help of the south wind very much, and some- 
times, when he can’t come, the little plants get 
frozen and die.”’ 

“What a lot of work you all have to do to 
make my garden grow!”’ said Lalla. 

‘*Yes, but there are a lot of us to do it,’’ said 
Sun Shower. ‘‘I have so many cousins that I 
can’t count them. There are dozens of them 
just like us in this garden now.’’ 

‘“You haven’t told me yet where you sleep at 
night,’’ said Lalla. 


‘“NMost anywhere is a good place for a fairy to 
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sleep,’’ answered Sun Shower. ‘‘Last night [ 
slept on the edge of a little white cloud away up 
in the sky, and the night before, I slept on the 
big broad leaf of a water-lily, floating on a 
pond.” | 

‘‘T sleep all covered up in a little bed that was 
my mother’s and my grandmother’s when they 
were little girls,’ said Lalla. ‘‘I should think 
you would be cold at night.”’ 

‘Oh, no,’’ said Sun Shower, ‘‘for every one of 
us has a sunbeam staff or sword to keep us 
warn.”’ 

‘“And where do you sleep, Sweet Blossom?” 
asked Lalla. 

‘‘T always sleep with my flowers,’’ answered 
the ttle gil fairy, ‘‘and every morning when I 
wake I wash my face and hands in the dewdrops. 
Last night I slept all curled up between two big 
bunches of lilac blossoms, and it was a very sweet 
bed, indeed.’’ 

‘What a beautiful voice you have, Sweet 
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Blossom,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘Do you ever sing fairy 
songs like Sun Shower ?”’ 

‘Yes, I sing to my flowers very often,’’ said 
Sweet Blossom. 

Then the pretty little girl fairy in her lilac - 
gown stepped off the lilac blossom and sat right 
down on a long bright sunbeam and slid down to 
the ground, where Lalla’s mother had planted a 
row of morning-glories to keep the sun off the 
hammock. The morning-glories were just be- 
ginning to blossom. The little girl fairy stood 
on tip-toe, and sang into the ear of one of the 
biggest blossoms: 


THE MORNING GLORY SONG 


Morning glory vine, 

Morning glory vine, 

With flowers like big trumpets, and 
tendrils strong that twine 

Around the strings and posts and things, 
that help you climb so high; 
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Spread out vour screen of leafy green 
to shade this maiden shy. 


Morning glorv vine, 
Morning glory vine, 
For you at night the dew will fall, 
by day the sun will shine. 
Through sunlit hours, spread out your 
flowers, and climb your ladder steep; 
And then at night, roll them up tight 
till they go fast asleep. 


All the leaves in the lilac bushes clapped their 
hands when Sweet Blossom finished singing, and 
Lalla said it was the prettiest fairy song she had 
ever heard. That made Sun Shower pout just 
a little bit, for he thought he sang rather well 
himself, but when Sweet Blossom kissed him 
quickly on the cheek he almost blushed through 
his brown tan, and said: 

‘Yes, I think it’s the prettiest song I ever 
heard, too. 
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Then Sweet Blossom took out her sunbeam 
staff and touched each one of the morning-glory 
blossoms, and all the flower buds that had not yet 
opened. 

‘“What do you do that for?’’ asked Lalla. 

‘* Just to keep their colors bright,’’ said Sweet 
Blossom. ‘‘You know, none of the flowers or 
leaves, or anything that grows, would have its 
bright color if it were not for the sun. My staff, 
you will see, if you look closely, has a very fine 
paint brush at the end of it, and the only paint I 
need to give all the flowers their color is sun- 
shine. ”’ 

When she had finished this little pe Sweet 
Blossom brushed Lalla’s 
cheek with a broad sun- 


beam, and said: 
‘‘Sunshine paints roses) aA 


on little girls’ cheeks, 

And now we must say good- °% / 
bye.”’ Re 
Then Sun Shower and f 
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Sweet Blossom rode away together on a little 
breeze that was passing, and Lalla saw them 
turn and throw her kisses as they went. The 
very next minute she felt a real, big kiss on her 
forehead, and woke up to find her mother stand- 
ing beside her hammock. 

‘‘How well your garden is growing,’’ said her 
mother. 

And sure enough, all the radish and lettuce 
seeds Lalla had planted were pushing up through 
the ground. Farther down the old garden, near 
the willows by the river bank, new little blades 
of corn were standing in long rows like tiny 
green soldiers on parade. In all the beds of the 
flower garden and 
the kitchen garden, 
ereen shoots were 
pushing up out of 
the ground where 
seeds had been 
planted just a few 
weeks before. 
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The pansies, which Lalla’s mother had started 
in boxes in the house, and set out in the garden 
when it was warm enough, were all in blossom. 

Across the garden from her hammock pink 
and white flowers were thick on the cherry trees. 
The grass was dotted with dandelions, and the 
old garden was getting very wide awake. And 
in the trees around the garden, and the hedge 
rows around the front lawn, the robins and 
sparrows and little brown wrens were busy build- 
ing their nests. 

Jn the next chapter you shall meet more fairies 
and hear how they played hide-and-go-seek 
among the flowers, and all that Lalla learned 
about the seeds that travel with their own little 
air-ships. 
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T is June in the garden now, and as you all 
I know, that is one of the most beautiful 
months of the year. On every side are 
signs that the fairies have been very busy since 
we saw the garden last. All the ecrab-apple trees 
and cherry trees are in full leaf. The petals of 
their blossoms long ago fell to the ground like 
sweet-smelling pink-and-white snowstorms, and 
now tiny green cherries and ecrab-apples show 
among the shining green leaves. The berry and 
currant bushes along the gravel path are all in 
blossom, for it is still early in June, and in the 
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strawberry bed the fruit is already ripening. 
Down near the willows the grapevines have 
spread out their crumply leaves, all silvery 
green on the under side. Just across the gravel 
path, the rows of tiny green soldiers in the corn 
field have grown almost as tall as Lalla herself, 
and each corn soldier waves long green banners 
in the sunshine all day. 

Surely the garden fairies have done their work 
well, and they have told Lalla a great deal more 
about their work and play in the garden. 

One day Lalla caught them playing hide-and- 
go-seek among her mother’s flowers, across the 
path from the corner where her own radishes and 
lettuce already had grown big enough to eat. It 
was a very pretty game to watch, for by this time 
Lalla knew a great many fairies, and the new 
suits and dresses they wore every time she saw 
them always seemed prettier than those she had 
seen before. 
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THE FAIRIES’ HIDE-AND-GO-SEEK 


Hfow do the fairies play hide-and-go-seek ? 
Thev dodge behind roses 

Or other bright posies; 

Lie covered half over 

In tangles of clover; 

Creep under four-o’clocks ; 
Climb the high holly-hocks; 
Swing in the columhines 

Or morning-glory vines; 
Trip over the pansies 

In light fairy dances; 

Start corn leaves a-rustling, 
Then darting and hustling 
Plunge under the eaves 

Of the broad pumpkin leaves; 
Crouch low among daisies 

Or thread grassy mazes; 

Set blue-bells a-tinkling, 
Then off in a twinkling 

To rush helter-skelter 
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For some flowery shelter 

Where other bright fairies must slyly seek 

To track them, and find them, 

And eatch them, and blind them. 

And that’s how the fairies play hide-and-go- 
seek! 


The day Lalla watched them play hide-and-go- 
seek, Sun Shower wore a pale green suit and cap, 
and carried a big shield just like a large pink 
hollyhock. So, when he hid among the holly- 
hoeks and stood quite still, it was very hard to 
find him, he looked so much like a flower him- 
self. 

Sweet Blossom always hid among the rose 
bushes, for she wore a pink dress all ruffles from 
top to bottom, and a dark green sunbonnet and 
dark green shoes and stockings. You can see 
very easily that, when she stood as still as could 
be in the middle of a rose bush, and held her 
head down so her face was hidden, it would not 
be easy to tell her from a big pink rose. 
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A little fairy that Lalla had just met for the 
first time was caught more easily than any of 
the others. JTlis name was Dew Drop. Sun 
Shower explained to Lalla that Dew Drop was 
not a cousin, because he was a night fairy and 
lived in the moon. Now Dew Drop, who was a 
slim little fairy, always wore a pale green suit, 
like leaves when the moon shines on them, and it 
was covered from top to toe with sparkling beads 
that looked lke dew-drops at sunrise. So it 
made no difference where Dew Drop hid, his 
spangles were so bright it was easy to find him. 
Lalla noticed that Sweet Blossom was very fond 
of Dew Drop, and found him almost every time 
he hid, so that Dew Drop was ‘‘It’’ most of the 
time. 

Starshine was another beautiful little girl 
fairy whom Lalla had known only a short time. 
She, too, was a night fairy, and a cousin of Dew 
Drop. Now Dew Drop and Starshine had no 
work to do in the daytime, so they were there 
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only to visit the sun fairies, and play hide-and- 
go-seek with them, or watch them work. 

Starshine was dressed in soft silver gray, and 
wore a Silver star in her hair, just over her fore- 
head. When she wanted to hide very carefully, 
she had only to run into a bunch of bachelor but- 
tons, then the other fairies had to look very 
closely or they could not tell her from the flow- 
ers. 

For a long time Lalla watched the fairies play- 
ing, and she found several new friends among 
them that day. One of these was Jingle Bell, a 
lively little boy fairy all in blue, with a string of 
blue-bells around his neck, and clusters of blue- 
bells tied at his wrists and knees. Another was 
Rainbow Queen. Lalla grew very fond of her, 
for she was Sun Shower’s own sister, and one of 
the prettiest of all the little girl fairies. She 
was always laughing, and there were always big 
bright tears in her eyes. And her dress! You 
should have seen her dress! It might have been 
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cut out of a real rainbow, for it was a different 
color every way you looked at it—now pink, now 
blue, now orange, now violet and again all golden. 

After Dew Drop had been ‘‘It’’ so many times 
that he was tired, the fairies all stopped playing 
hide-and-go-seek, and joined hands in a circle 
‘around a beautiful big pink rose that grew alone 
on its stem in a corner of the rose garden. Lalla 
thought they were going to play drop the hand- 
kerchief, or 


‘‘Ring around a rosey, pocketful of posey,”’ 


but instead she soon heard them singing a fairy 
song to the rose. And here it is, Just as Lalla 
heard them singing it: 


THE SONG TO THE ROSE 


Bloom, pretty rose, while you may; 

Be happy each hour of the day. 

Tiere is Sun Shower, to see that vou’re fed; 
Here is Starshine, to hight vou to bed. 
Sweet Blossom wil tint vour round cheek, 
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To be kissed by Dew Drop while you sleep. 
Jingle Bell will awake you at morn; 
Rainbow Queen smile away every storm. 

So bloom, pretty rose, while you may; 

Be happy each hour of the day. 


After the fairies had sung this little song to 
the rose, some went to work, and some fell asleep 
in the sunshine, but Sun Shower and his sister, 
Rainbow Queen, came straight over to where 
Lalla lay curled up asleep in her hammock in 
the shade of the morning-glory vines. Lalla was 
very happy to have them come, because she had 
not had a real good visit with Sun Shower for a 
long time. 

‘*T have been hoping to see you,’’ said Lalla, 
‘for I want to ask you about the shining white 
specks I see sailing through the air whenever the 
sun shines. What are they, Sun Shower? Are 
they more fairies, riding down from the sky on 
sunbeams ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Sun Shower, ‘‘they are the 
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‘Do dandelion seeds really and truly have air- 
ships?’’ Lalla asked, greatly surprised. 

“Of course they do,’’ replied Sun Shower. 
‘‘Eyery dandclion seed grows with a little white 
air-ship fastened to his back. 
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‘*Don’t you remember how 
I waked up a seed right here 
under your hammock the very 
first day you ever saw me? 
Well, that was a dandelion 
seed that had traveled here 
from beyond the big hills 
away across the river. Now 
it has grown into a plant, and its 
seeds are ripe and ready to travel. 
I’ll show you.” 

Then Sun Shower jumped down 
and pulled at the dandelion stem, 
with its soft white ball at the top. It was a 
hard pull for such a small fairy, for the stem was 
almost as tall as Sun Shower himself. 

‘*Here is one,’’ said the fairy, when he came 
back to Lalla. And he showed her a single seed 
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he had taken from the round head of the dande- 
lion stem. 

‘‘Sure enough!’’ said Lalla. For she saw that 
the tiny brown seed had a white tuft of down on 
the end of a fine thread growing fast to it, and 
when Sun Shower let go the seed and blew it 
gently, it went sailing off through the air till it 
was out of sight. 

‘What fun the little seeds must have, riding 
through the air with their little air-ships!’’ said 
Lalla. 

‘‘Of course there’s fun in it,’’ said the fairy, 
‘but there’s danger in it, too. The traveling 
seeds are very brave, and they run a great deal 
more risk than the stay-at-home seeds.”’ 

‘‘And what are the stay-at-home seceds?’’ 
asked Lalla. 

Sun Shower pushed his green cap back on his 
head, hugged his knees close up to his little 
brown chin, and said: 

‘*T see I must tell you all about the traveling 
seeds and the stay-at-home seeds, and I shall be 
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glad to have you know about them. The dande- 
lion is better known than most traveling seeds, 
and all the children like it best. You children 
help the dandelions a great deal in getting their 
seeds planted. Every time you pick a dandelion 
stem and blow the white, fuzzy ball off the top, to 
find out if the sun will shine to-morrow, you are 
helping start a great many dandelion seeds on 
their Journeys with the wind. And they all meet 
many dangers on the way. For instance, the lit- 
tle fellow I waked up here in the spring had 
come a long way with the wind, and would have 
gone much farther if he had not been stopped 
by the crab-apple tree. He got stuck in the 
branches, and the next rain that came this way 
washed him off, and he fell right down here. The 
rain broke his little white air-ship all to pieces, 
so he never could travel any more. He slept all 
winter, Just where he fell, and until I woke him 
up. 

‘‘A great many traveling seeds are not so for- 
tunate as this little fellow, who found a good 
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place to grow. Some fall into rivers and lakes 
and drown. Some fall among rocks, where there 
is no earth for them to grow in, and die. That is 
the danger in being a traveler.’’ 


‘*Poor little seeds,’’ said Lalla, ‘Show sorry I 
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am for them 

‘‘They do have their troubles,’’ said the fairy, 
‘but think what fun they have flying. All those 
shining, white specks, that look like sunlit snow- 
flakes up in the sky, are seeds sailing around 
with their own little air-ships, looking for places 
to grow. 

‘‘Other kinds of seeds have other ways of 
traveling. Nettles and sandburs and burdock 
seeds, and many other kinds ealled clinging 
seeds, have little hooks to catch hold of anything 
that touches them when they are ripe. They 
eatch in the wool of sheep. Sometimes, ther 
cling to horses’ tails, or dogs’ ears—any way to 
ect a free ride. Sometimes they stick to the 
clothes of little boys and girls, when they go 
hunting berries or hazelnuts. Whatever they 
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take hold of, they ride until they are shaken off. 
Some fall in places where they will grow. 
Others fall among the rocks, and never grow at 
all.’’ 

‘‘T should think it would be safer to be a stay- 
at-home seed,’’ said Lalla. 

‘‘It is very much safer,’’ replied Sun Shower, 
‘‘but the stay-at-homes miss lots of fun, and 
never see much of the world. When this morn- 
ing-glory’s seeds are ripe, for instance, they will 
hang on the vines in their small, round, brown 
pods until the pods break. Then the little black 
seeds will fall to the ground, sleep there all win- 
ter, and grow up in the spring just where the 
morning-glories are growing now. That is what 
they will do, I mean, unless someone picks the 
pods before they break, and saves the seeds.”’ 

‘‘Someone will,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘My mother 
gathers seeds from her garden every year, and 
sometimes I help her do it.’’ 

‘*The stay-at-home seeds that are gathered in 
the fall, to be brought out again in the spring 
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and planted, are the luckiest seeds of all,’’ said 
Sun Shower, ‘‘because they are always sure of 
finding good places to grow.’’ 

‘‘T think I would rather be a stay-at-home 
seed,’’ Lalla rephed. 

‘“Yes, I guess you would,’’ said Sun Shower, 
‘‘but we fairies are very fond of the traveling 
seeds, too. I suppose that’s because they give us 
so much work to take care of them.’’ 

All this time while Lalla had been listening 
carefully to Sun Shower, she had been watching 
Rainbow Queen, who had not spoken a word, but 
who was very beautiful to look upon. Rainbow 
Queen was a shy little fairy, and Lalla thought 
that perhaps she was waiting to be spoken to 
first, so she said: 

‘‘Tell me, pretty little Rainbow Queen, what 
you do in the garden. Do you work like Sun 
Shower and Sweet Blossom ?”’ 

Rainbow Queen blushed till her face was pink 
as a rose petal as she answered, saying: 

‘*No, dear Lalla, my work is not like that of 
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my brother and my pretty cousins. I only help 
keep the flowers happy, and cheer them up after 
the rains have made them gloomy.”’ 

Then Rainbow Queen stood up and made a 
nice bow, just as little girls do when they speak 
pieces in school, and recited these verses to Lalla 
in a very low, sweet voice: 


THE RAINBOW FAIRY 


I’m a child of the sun and the rain; 

I’m the smile of the sky to the flowers; 
I’m the promise of sunshine again 

When the garden is dripping with showers. 


I climb up the highest of mountains; 
I’m at home in the East or the West. 
J dance in the spray of the fountains, 
Then lie on cloud pillows and rest. 


All. my days have been happy and bright; 
J have smiled since the hour of my birth. 
My tears are all laughter and light; 

I’m the happiest fairy of earth. 
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‘‘Y am sure you ought to be a happy little 
fairy,’’ said Lalla, ‘‘for you help make everyone 
else happy. ‘You are a very pretty fairy, be- 
sides, and I thank you so much for telling all 
about yourself. I shall never forget you as long 
as I live.’’ 

‘*Please don’t forget me,’’ said Rainbow 
Qucen, ‘‘and some day I will come and see you 
again. I am going now, so good-bye.”’ 

‘‘Good-bye, dear Rainbow Queen,’’ said Lalla. 
Then she saw Rainbow Queen sailing straight up 
in the sky toward a downy white cloud that was 
floating past. 

‘‘T must go, too, in a minute,’”’ said Sun 
Shower, ‘‘but first I want to tell you a secret. 
There’s going to be a fairy wedding in the gar- 
den to-night, and if you will think about the 
garden and us fairies real hard when you are 
going to sleep, you shall see it all in your dreams. 
And now, good-bye.”’ 

Then Sun Shower tickled Lalla’s nose with his 
sunbeam sword so that she sneezed and woke up, 
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and he was gone. She hardly had her eyes open 
before she heard her mother calling: 

‘‘Lalla, you’d better come in now. I think it 
is going to rain.”’ 

Sure enough, Lalla could see a shower march- 
ing from the hill across the river straight toward 
her garden, and in front of the shower was a 
beautiful rainbow, with one end resting on the 
hillside, and the other end standing in the river. 

That night Lalla did just what Sun Shower 
had told her to do. She thought real hard about 
her garden and the fairies as she was going to 
sleep; and the very next chapter will tell you 
all about the wedding of the fairies that Lalla 
saw in her dreams. 
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OME and take a peep at Lalla now, will 
C you? Ina little white nightie that reaches 
almost down to her little pink toes, she is 
curled up fast asleep again in that same little 
bed in which her mother and her grandmother 
slept when they were little girls. And her cheeks 
are rounder and rosier than ever, and the dimple 
in each one is deeper than ever, because she is 
smiling in her sleep. For Lalla is dreaming of 
the wedding of the fairies. 
Before Lalla went to bed the rain had stopped, 
and the moon was shining brightly through her 
window. Lalla was glad of this, for she had 
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heard someone say that it is bad luck to have 
rain at the time of a wedding, and of course she 
did not want any of her fairy friends to be un- 
lucky. 

Lalla’s father and mother, the last thing be- 
fore they were ready to put out the lights and go 
to sleep, came into Lalla’s room very quietly, to 
see if their little girl was all right. 

It is quite likely, my dear, that your own 
father and mother do the very same thing every 
night when you are asleep and do not know any- 
thing about it. 

‘*Isn’t she sweet, Bruce ?’’ said Lalla’s mother. 

‘‘She’s the very sweetest little girl in the 
world,’’ said Lalla’s father. ‘‘There never was 
another little girl quite as sweet, except you 
when you were a little girl.”’ 

After they both had kissed Lalla softly on her 
cheek, they went away, and Lalla’s father had 
his arm around Lalla’s mother’s waist, and she 
was saying: 

‘What a foolish boy you are!”’ 
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But of course Lalla was sleeping so soundly 
that she neither saw them nor heard them, and I 
guess they knew this too. Don’t you? 

All Lalla knew was that she was dreaming the 
most beautiful dream she had ever dreamed, and 
vou shall be told all about it without further de- 
lay. 

At the very beginning of her dream, Lalla 
could see only her garden. It seemed to her that 
she was out in the garden wide awake, instead of 
in her bed and fast asleep. She could not see any 
fairies at all, and was very much worried for 
fear she was too late for the wedding. All 
around her the flowers were nodding their heads 
as if they were sleepy, and over them all fell the 
light of a big, full moon. 

Then, as she looked and listened, Lalla heard 
the fairies singing. Their song sounded very 
low and sweet and far-away at first, but 1t kept 
coming nearer and nearer, and before long she 
could see some of her fairy friends going about 
among the flowers and plants, and could hear 
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their song quite clearly. They were inviting the 
flowers and plants to the wedding, and this was 
their invitation song: 


THE WEDDING INVITATION 


Sweet Blossom, the fairy, 
This evening will marry 
Her fairy love, Dew Drop, in the light of the 
moon. 
You are asked to the wedding 
While the round moon is shedding 
His brightest of beams; so be ready right soon. 


There’ll be music and dancing 
And firefly lights glancing, 
So each pretty flower should come wearing her 
best. 
The bridegroom will kiss you— 
Now, don’t let him miss you! 
And you'll all want to see how Sweet Blossom is 
dressed. 
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Be sure you’re not late, 
For the wedding can’t wait; 
All fairies must wed in the full of the moon. 
Katy-did and the crickets 
Behind clover thickets 
Will play merry tunes for this wedding in June. 


Every plant and every flower in the garden 
nodded its head when it heard the invitation 
song, and said it would stay awake to see the 
marriage. The four-o’clocks, which go to sleep 
in the afternoon every day, and even the morn- 
ing-glory blossoms, unrolled their curled up 
edges for the wedding. 

The bride and bridegroom, Sweet Blossom 
and Dew Drop, had not come yet, but all around 
her Lalla could see the other fairies and the flow- 
ers getting ready for the wedding of their fairy 
friends. 

The spot chosen for the wedding was the 
smooth strip of grass between the flower beds 
and the lilac bushes. The bride and bridegroom 
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were to march down the path between two flower 
beds, and along both sides of this path the other 
fairies stretched shining white ribbons, woven of 
silver cob-webs. Sun Shower had set up two 
Jack-in-the-pulpits for an altar, and these were 
hghted with firefly lamps. In front of this altar 
were two little white pillows of candy-tuft for 
Dew Drop and Sweet Blossom to kneel down on 
while they were being married. 

It seemed to Lalla that everything must be 
nearly ready for the wedding, but who was to 
marry her dear fairy friends when they got 
there? Ah, now she knows; for a stranger fairy 
from the moon has just come down on a moon- 
beam, and taken his place in front of the Jack- 
in-the-pulpit altar. The stranger is a very beau- 
tiful fairy. His face is quite pale, but very 
pleasant and kind. All around him hangs a 
long, white shimmering robe, and he looks quite 
as if he were all made out of moonshine. In his 
hand he carries a short moonbeam wand, with a 
pale star at the end of it. 
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Just as the stranger fairy reached the altar, 
Sun Shower, who had been very busy, left the 
other fairies, and came to Lalla to tell her how 
glad he was that she had come to the wedding in 
her dreams. 

‘“We should have missed you very much if 
you had not come,’’ said Sun Shower; and that 
made Lalla love the busy little fairy more than 
ever. 

‘‘T just came to tell vou,’? Sun Shower went 
on, ‘‘who some of the new fairies are that you 
haven’t seen before. The one at the altar is 
Moon Sprite, and he is the king of all the night 
fairies, such as Starshine and Dew Drop. He 
is going to marry Dew Drop and Sweet Blos- 
som, who will be here very soon. 

‘‘Starshine, who is Dew Drop’s sister you 
know, is going to be bridesmaid; while Jingle 
Bell, who 1s Sweet Blossom’s cousin, will be best 
man. The little flower girls will be Daisy Fay 
and Rosy Elf, two of the prettiest of all the 
younger fairies. They are both neices of Sweet 
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Blossom, and she is very fond of them. Night 
Mist will be here, too. She is Starshine’s sister, 
and made the bride’s veil. I am head usher, and 
I must be going now, because they are coming 
right away.”’ 

Lalla hardly had time to say ‘‘Thank you,’’ 
before Sun Shower left her and took his place 
at the end of the path leading up to the altar. 
Then Lalla saw the fairies begin coming to the 
wedding. There were hundreds of them, it 
seemed to her—young fairies and old fairies, 
big fairies and little fairies, only the biggest ones 
were not so very big. Some were dressed like 
flowers, and these she knew were day fairies. 
Others were dressed in fleecy mist all spangled 
with dew-drops or star dust, and these of course 
were night fairies. They all seemed to feel very 
much at home in her garden, and soon all had 
found seats and were waiting for the bride and 
bridegroom. The flower beds each side of the 
path were full of fairies perched on blossoms. 
The grass around the altar was covered with 
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shining fairies, and still more of the fairy guests 
found good seats in the branches of the lilacs. 

As soon as all were ready, fairy bell-ringers 
began plaving a fairy chime on harebells and 
blue-bels and the little white bells of lilies of 
the valley. 

Then Dew Drop came from one side, and 
Sweet Blossom from the other, meeting at the 
end of the ribbon path. Sweet Blossom took 
Dew Drop’s arm very daintily, and the two 
marched down the path together to the altar. 

Such a twisting and turning and stretching of 
necks as there was then! Of course everyone 
wanted to see how the bride looked, and what 
she had on, for that’s what everyone wants most 
at a wedding. Fairies turned clear around in 
their seats, and those farthest away even stood 
on tip-toe to look at Sweet Blossom. 

And Sweet Blossom, the pretty sun fairy, was 
well worth looking at by moonlignt im her bridal 
gown. Her dress was made of the petals of 
sweet, white violets, with deep flounces of white 
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mist lace around the skirt, and several flounces 
across the long train. Over this she wore the 
bridal veil that Night Mist had made for her, 
and you could not think of anything more beau- 
tiful. This veil was so long that it reached from 
the top of her head almost to the end of her 
train. It was woven of fine white mist, and 
trimmed all along the edge with very deep cob- 
web lace, all spangled with diamond dewdrops 
in honor of the bridegroom. No wonder that all 
the fairies said: ‘‘Oh! How lovely!’ as soon as 
they saw Sweet Blossom. 

In her hand Sweet Blossom carried a single 
stem of white sweet-peas, and, just where the 
veil was gathered above her golden hair, a single 
orange blossom was fastened with a big star of 
dewdrop diamonds, given her by Dew Drop, the 
bridegroom. 

The fairy bridegroom was dressed in a white 
suit made of the petals of daisies, with dewdrop 
diamonds in his studs and cuff-buttons. He 
looked very serious, and held bis head up very 
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straight, as he and Sweet Blossom started down 
the path to the altar. 

Ahead of them went Daisy Fay and Rosy Elf, 
the very small flower-girls, scattering flowers in 
the path. And the roses and pinks and daisies, 
and all the other flowers that were near enough, 
helped them by shaking down petals into the 
path, for the bride and bridegroom to walk on. 

As soon as Sweet Blossom and Dew Drop 
reached the altar they were joined by Starshine, 
the bridesmaid, and Jingle Bell, the best man. 
As Dew Drop and Swect Blossom knelt on the 
candy-tuft cushions, with the bridesmaid and 
best man standing beside them, all the fairies 
became very still, and the fairy bells stopped 
chiming the wedding march. 

It was all over in Just a minute. Try as hard 
as she might, Lalla could not hear the words that 
Moon Sprite spoke, but at the end she saw him 
hand a ring of buttercup gold to Dew Drop, and 
saw Dew Drop slip the ring on Sweet Blossom’s 
finger. Then she saw Moon Sprite stretch out 
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his moonbeam wand with the pale star on the 
end of it, and touch both Dew Drop and Sweet 
Blossom on the forehead with the star, as a sign 
that they were married at last. 

As soon as they were married Dew Drop and 
Sweet Blossom kissed each other, then started 
around together to tell the garden good-bye, 
while all the fairies threw daisy petals at them, 
just as people throw rice at big folks, when they 
are married. 

Dew Drop and Sweet Blossom kissed every 
flower and plant in the garden, and each one, as 
soon as it had been kissed, fell fast asleep, with a 
bright new dewdrop folded to its heart. For 
they had all grown very sleepy, staying up so late 
to see the wedding. 

The next thing that happened was about the 
prettiest part of the whole wedding. As soon as 
Dew Drop and Sweet Blossom got through say- 
ing good-bye to the flowers, all the hundreds of 
fairies came around them, each one raising a 
moonbeam wand with a star on the end, and 
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when Sun Shower gave the signal, they all began 


singing: 


THE FAIRIES’ HONEYMOON SONG 


Fly away now on your honeymoon, 
Sun fairy bright 
And fairy of night. 
Happy the fairies that wed in June. 
Fly, fly away! 


Your pond-lily coach is waiting here 
To be drawn to the skies 
By big butterflies. 
To live in a star for a day and a year, 
Fly, fly away! 


Fireflies shall light you along your way, 
While vou travel afar 
To vour home im a star. 
Good-bye, dear friends, for a year and a day. 
Fly, flv away! 
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While the fairies were singing Lalla saw a 
perfectly beautiful fairy coach come down 
from the sky, and rest on the grass just in front 
of Sweet Blossom and Dew Drop. While they 
were getting in, Lalla had a good chance to look 
at the coach. It was like a big white pond-lily 
opened wide, with round golden cowslips under 
it for wheels, and a big green pond-lily leaf 
curled up over it from the back, like a parasol 
over a baby carriage. 

Hitched to this fairy coach with long silver 
cobwebs were two big butterflies. They had 
golden-yellow wings, with black and red dots on 
them. In front of the butterflies, two fireflies 
earried their bright little lanterns that twinkled 
like stars, and along each side of the coach were 
three more fireflies, just like those in front. 

While the fairies were singing the last verse 
of their good-bye song, the coach and butterflies 
and fireflies rose gently from the ground, and as 
Lalla heard the last ‘‘Fly, fly away’’ of the 
song, she saw the wings of the big butterflies 
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begin to move, slowly at first, then faster and 
faster, as the coach started on its Journey to the 
sky. The little firefly lantern bearers went too, 
keeping their places in front of the butterflies, 
and along both sides of the pond-lily coach. 

As the bride and bridegroom sailed away they 
turned and waved a good-bye to their fairy 
friends, and Starshine picked a lady-slipper 
blossom, and threw it after them for good luck. 

‘‘And now, it’s time for the wedding dance,’’ 
said Sun Shower. 

Then all the little boy fairies went scamper- 
ing about to choose little girl fairies for part- 
ners, while the katy-did and the crickets, hidden 
behind a screen of clover blossoms, began tuning 
their fiddles for the dance. 

Jingle Bell chose Rainbow Queen for his part- 
ner, and Sun Shower danced with Starshine. 
When each boy fairy had found a mate, the katy- 
did and crickets began playing a lively tune on 
their fiddles, and all the fairies started dancing 
in the moonlight. 
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So light were the fairies that the little blades 
of grass were hardly bent down at all by their 
feet. Some danced on the grass, and some 
among the roses. Others danced on tip-toe in 
the air, whirling about among the dainty sweet- 
pea blossoms that looked as Heat and airy as 
fairies themselves. 

There were waltzes and two-steps a-plenty, 
while some of the fairies danced a Virginia Reel 
up and down the path between the flower beds 
that had been covered with flowers and petals. 

Nearly all the fairies danced through any 
number of dewdrops, but they didn’t mind it a 
bit, for dew or rain or sunshine or wind cannot 
hurt a garden fairy that lives out of doors all 
its life long. 

After the fairies had been dancing quite a 
long time, Rosy Elf and Daisy Fay, the little 
flower girls at the wedding, stood up in front of 
the clover screen where the katy-did and the 
crickets were playing, and sang the song of the 
fairy dancers. They had very sweet voices, and 
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many of the bigger fairies nearby stopped dan- 
cing to listen. And the song they sang was: 


THE SONG OF THE FAIRY DANCE 


Trip, trip, trip, 

Fairy feet, ight and fleet ‘neath the moon. 
Sip, sip, sip 

Honev dew that roses brew every June. 


Dance, dance, dance 

O’er the grass, and then pass to the flowers. 
Glance, glance, glance, 

Eves so bright in the night’s dewy hours. 


Whirl, whirl, whirl 

In a maze through the haze of the mist. 
Twirl, twirl, twirl 

Where the rose in repose is dew-kissed. 
Slide, slide, slide . 

Down the streams of moonbeams ’mid the corn. 
Glide, glide, glide 

Through the dew till the new day is born. 
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While the fairies were singing and dancing, 
the big round moon was sinking lower and lower 
in the west. One by one the fairies stopped 
dancing. Just as the little flower girls finished 
their song, Lalla saw Night Mist spread out her 
arms and wave her long wand. Then, from over 
by the willows along the river, a thin, white veil 
of mist began creeping over the garden, hiding 
the corn and grape-vines first, then the flower 
beds and the garden where things for the table 
grew. At last it reached the hlacs, and the whole 
garden and all the fairies were hidden by a white 
eoverlet of mist, and all the world seemed fast 
asleep under the twinkling stars. 

And that was when Lalla woke up. First she 
saw that the sun was shining outside her win- 
dow. Then she heard a robin in a cherry tree 
saying: ‘‘Tweet, tweet; time to eat; time to 
eat.”’ And very soon she heard her mother at 
her door calling: 

‘‘Lalla! Lalla, dear! It is time for my little 
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girl to get up, if she wants to have breakfast 
with father.’’ 

So Lalla’s dream of the fairy wedding was 
ended. And in the next chapter you shall hear 
how the fairies sing to the sun in the morning at 
sunrise, and how the fairies helped a poor little 
crippled daisy. 














ALLA missed her little girl fairy friend 

L, very much after Sweet Blossom was mar- 

ried to Dew Drop, and went away to live 

in a Star for a year and a day; but Sun Shower 

still worked in her garden every day, and visited 

her quite often when she dreamed in her ham- 
mock. 

From Sun Shower, one hot day in July, Lalla 
learned more about the troubles and dangers in 
the lives of flowers and plants and trees. She 
saw him and the other fairies do many things 
to help plants in trouble, and even to save their 
lives. 
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Sun Shower looked very gay the day he told 
Lalla about the brave little crippled daisy. He 
was dressed in a suit of bright red peony petals, 
and his hat was a bright vellow daisy, which is 
sonctimes called a black-eved Susan, turned up- 
side down on his head. It looked very much like 
a wide straw hat. Of course he still had his 
cloud eape, and sunbeam sword, and little-red 
trumpet, for he couldn’t work without them. 

‘‘T just came from the bedside of a crippled 
daisy, down near the willows,’’ said Sun Shower. 
‘‘T am yverv happy, for I think he will get well, 
though he will be crippled for life.”’ 

‘Poor little daisy! I surely hope he will get 
well. Tell me how he was hurt, won’t you 
please?’’ asked Lalla, politely. People that 
really love flowers and plants are always polite, 
don’t vou think? 

‘“‘This daisy I spoke of got very badly hurt 
in a hailstorm yesterday,’’ said Sun Shower. 
‘Away up in the sky, there was a big, big wind 
from the north, where it is always winter. This 
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wind was so cold that when he blew on a cloud 
up in the sky, all the raindrops in the cloud 
froze into hailstones, and fell down to the ground 
pell-mell. 

‘‘Flowers and plants generally dodge _ hail- 
stones pretty well, for if the hailstone hits a 
petal or leaf it will bend without breaking. But 
this daisy yesterday was leaning over a little, 
and a big hailstone hit him on the stem, and beat 
him down to the ground. His stem was badly 
bruised, but I think he will get well. Only, he 
never can stand up quite straight again.”’ 

‘What have you been doing for him?”’ asked 
Lalla. 

‘‘T brought the bright sunshine to help him,”’ 
said Sun Shower. ‘‘You see, all the flowers 
know that the sun helps them to grow straight. 
This little daisy knows that if he can hold up 
his petals and leaves to the sun a little while, till 
he starts growing again, his bruises will heal and 
he will live as long as the other daisies, even if 
he is crippled.”’ 
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— “Won't that be fine?’”’ said Lalla. ‘But how 
does the sun help the flowers grow up straight ?”’ 

“The sun draws all the plants toward him- 
self,’’ said Sun Shower, ‘‘from the time they 
begin growing. Plants in the house in winter 
will grow all leaned over toward the light, unless 
the flower-pots they grow in are turned about 
day after day. Of course, if the plants are 
where they get hght from all sides, they grow 
straight anyway. But you can try one in a 
room where there 1s only one window, and, if vou 
leave it a few weeks without turning it around. 
vou will find it leans toward the window. Then 
turn it around so that it leans away from the 
light, and in a few weeks more it will stand 
straight again. 

‘It is the sun pulling them that: makes the 
flowers turn to the east in the morning, and to- 
ward the west in the afternoon. Little flowers 
that grow very close to the ground do not turn 
much, but just watch the petunias and daisies 
and roses and pansies, and especially the big sun- 
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flowers. You will find that they always look 
toward the east at sunrise, straight up to the sky 
at noon, and toward the west at sunset, Then, 
when it is almost morning again, the fairies 
wake them up and sing to them to turn back 
toward the sunrise.”’ 

‘“Won’t you please sing me the song?’’ asked 
Lalla. 

‘‘T don’t sing it,’’ said Sun Shower, ‘‘for it is 
a song of the night fairies, and I never learned 
the tune. But Starshine and Night Mist taught 


me the words one day.’’ And then Sun Shower 
recited: 


THE MORNING SONG TO THE FLOWERS 


Sleeping flowers, the night is done; 
Soon the stars will fade away. 
Eastward turn to greet the sun 
Coming to bring a brand new day. 
Bend your dewy heads to greet him; 
Smile your brightest smiles to meet him; 
For the sun must reign by day. 
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See his heralds on the mountains 
Fling his colors to the sky! 
Soon he’ll jewel streams and fountains 
As he climbs the heavens high. 
He’ll snatch off the white mist cover, 
Under which you flowers hover 
While the stars are in the sky. 


‘*So, you see, the flowers all have formed the 
habit of turning toward the sun,’’ said Sun 
Shower. ‘“‘This simple habit has a very long 
name. It is called Heliotropism, and, though I 
am not much of a scholar, I have learned that 
this word came from two old Greek words. 
One is Helios, which means sun, and the other 
is Tropos, which means turning. The sweet- 
smelling flower we call heliotrope got its name 
from this habit of turning always toward the 
sunlight. ”’ 

“I think it is wonderful that plants know 
which way to turn to get the sunshine, and about 
healing their bumps and bruises,’’ said Lalla. 
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‘‘There are many interesting things about 
plants that most people know nothing about, sim- 
ply because they never take pains to study them,’’ 
said Sun Shower. ‘Plants really do remark- 
able things, sometimes, to get the sunshine 
they know they must have to live. Even baby 
plants, Just waking up in their seed shells, obey 
this power of the sun that tells them to send 
their shoots upward, and another power from 
the earth that calls their roots downward. This 
earth power is called Geotropism, and that word 
comes from Geos, meaning Earth, and Tropos, 
which means turning, as I told you before. 

‘‘Sometimes, when a baby plant wakes up in 
its seed shell in the spring, it finds itself stand- 
ing on its head. That is, its shoot is pointing 
down and its roots are pointing up. But does it 
grow that way? Nota bit of it! Its root obeys 
the call of the earth and crawls around the seed 
shell until it is pointed straight down, then it 
digs on down as it should. At the same time, the 
tiny shoot creeps around the shell the other way 
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until it points straight up, then goes on climb- 
ing toward the sun. If you dig in the soft earth 
in the spring, about a week or ten days after 
planting peas or corn or other large seeds that 
are easy to find, and move the particles of earth 
-away carefully, without disturbing the sprouted 
seeds, you will see that many of them have been 
planted upside down, and have turned around, 
just as I have told you, so that their roots grow 
down and their shoots grow up.’’ 

‘Who would have thought little baby plants 
could be so clever!’’ said Lalla. 

‘They are clever and plucky too,’’ said the 
fairy. ‘‘Often after they get quite a bit above 
the ground Jack Frost comes around in the 
night and freezes them. But if he doesn’t 
freeze their roots, too, they start over again, 
right at the top of the ground, and push up an- 
other little pair of leaves for hands, and soon 
they are smiling up at the sun as if nothing had 
happened to them. 

‘‘And now I’ll show you another thing plants 
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have to do sometimes, to get into the sunshine.”’ 

Sun Shower dropped off his seat on a crab- 
apple bough, and slid down a sunbeam to the 
ground. There he took hold of the edge of a 
piece of shingle that had fallen on Lalla’s radish 
bed, and with a long, hard pull moved it aside. 

‘*See the little weeds that were growing under 
this big board,’’ said the fairy; for the shingle 
-seemed like a big board to him. 

Lalla looked and saw some tiny white plants 
with their tender stems and leaves lying flat on 
the ground, where the shingle had been moved 
away. 

‘These poor little fellows started growing up 
straight, all right,’’ said Sun Shower, ‘‘but 
when they got to the top of the earth, where they 
expected to find sunshine, they ran right into 
the big board instead. But they didn’t stop for 
that. The sun shone down beside the board, so 
they began crawling along flat on the ground 
toward the sunhght. They would have reached 
the edge in time, then they would have turned 
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the corner and started growing straight up by 
the edge of 1t.”’ 

‘‘But what makes them so white?’’ asked 
Lalla. 

‘‘All plants and trees and flowers get their 
color from the sun, and these little weeds are 
white because they have never had any sun- 
shine,’’ answered Sun Shower, ‘‘same as potato 
sprouts that grow in the cellar in winter; and 
the same as the bottom side of a watermelon 
where it lies on the ground, if it isn’t turned 
over by someone. You will notice, too, that the 
potato sprouts always grow toward the cellar 
window, if there is one, because that is the only 
place they can see any sunlight to grow toward.”’ 

‘‘It seems to me that plants are smarter than 
some people I know,’’ said Lalla. 

‘‘Maybe they are; maybe they are,’’ said the 
fairy, laughing. ‘‘Anyway, they are pretty 
smart, and they need to be, to get along in a 
world full of frost bites and hailstorms and 
windstorms.’’ 
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‘Why, I didn’t suppose the wind ever hurt 
the plants,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘I thought the wind 
brought rain clouds, and helped plant their 
seeds, and did lots of things to help them.’’ 

‘‘So it does,’’ said Sun Shower, ‘‘but just 
think what would happen to the leaves on the 
trees if they didn’t know how to take care of 
themselves in a real big windstorm! All the 
leaves have little, twisty stems that turn and 
bend easily without breaking, so when a hard 
wind hits a leaf, it can dodge, and bend, and 
turn edgewise toward the wind, without break- 
ing its stem, or getting torn, either. Only a 
tornado or a hurricane can blow leaves off the 
trees, and big, big winds like that do not come 
very often. 

‘‘And now I am going to look after my crip- 
pled daisy again,’’ said Sun Shower, ‘‘but if you 
like, I will ask Princess Violet to come over and 
visit you.”’ 

‘““Thank you, I should love to see her,’’ said 
Lalla. ‘‘But who is Princess Violet ?’’ 
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‘‘She is a cousin of mine, and a sister of Sweet 
Blossom,’’ answered Sun Shower, ‘“‘and I think 
you will like her just as well as her sister.”’ 

Soon after Sun Shower said good-bye and 
went away to the crippled daisy, Lalla saw a 
dainty little girl fairy peeping under the edge 
of her sunbonnet. 

‘Are you Princess Violet ?’’ asked Lalla. 

‘Yes, dear Lalla,’’ said the fairy, ‘‘I am 
Prineess Violet, and I came to your garden be- 
eause my sister, Sweet Blossom, told me so much 
about vou. I have been taking care of the flow- 
ers in your beautiful old garden ever since she 
went away to live in a star.”’ 

Princess Violet was one of the prettiest of the 
garden fairies, with big, violet eyes, a violet 
gown, violet stockings, and reddish brown slip- 
pers tied with violet bows. Her wide sunhat was 
made of the petals of white wood-violets, faintly 
tinted with violet color, and her breath was as 
sweet as the breath of Johnny-jump-ups in the 
spring. Her hair was a reddish brown, like the 
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brown of dried corn silk, so you see her slippers 
just matched her hair. 

‘LT thought the flowers were all attended to 
long ago,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘They are all in full 
bloom, and all have their brightest colors on.’’ 

‘Well, didn’t you know, my dear,’’ asked 
Princess Violet, ‘‘that flowers have something 
else to do besides looking pretty? This is the 
season when flowers make honey for the hum- 
ming-birds, and for bees and other insects, and 
the bees and bugs gathering honey help the flow- 
ers get their seeds started growing. That’s 
what I do these summer days. I see to it that 
the bees help my flowers, and that the flowers 
pay them well in honey.’’ 

‘*How can the bees help the flowers start their 
' seeds growing ?’’ asked Lalla. 

‘‘T will try and show you,’’ answered Princess 
Violet. 

Then the fairy got a wild rose from outside 
the garden, because it was just the kind she 
needed to show what she meant. | 
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‘‘See all these little, short spikes standing up 
in the middle of the rose,’’ said the fairy. 
‘Well, you can see, if you look closely, that some 
of the spikes have little yellow balls on top. 
These are called stamens. The other spikes are 
bare, and are called pistils. Now, those yellow 
balls are really tiny pods, full of golden yellow 
dust, called pollen grains. When the pollen 
pods on top of the stamens break, and the pollen 
erains fall out, if this yellow dust does not get 
on the pistils the flower will have no seeds. 
When the bee comes for honey he scatters the 
pollen grains around on the pistils, and carries 
them with him from one flower to another. In 
that way the bee helps the flowers get their seeds 
started growing, and the flowers pay the bee with 
honey. 

‘‘Bumble bees and honey bees are not the only 
helpers the flowers have; and there are some 
flowers the bees could not help if they tried to. 
Look at this honey-suckle blossom. It has a cup 
so deep and narrow the bee can not get in it, and 
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its stamens and pollen grains are down near the 
bottom, and the pistils up near the top. What 
can the honey-suckle do to start its seeds grow- 
ing? It must wait till a humming bird comes, 
with its long slim bill, like a needle almost, and 
pokes its bill down in the flower cup for honey. 
Then the pollen dust down in the cup sticks to 
the humming-bird’s bill, and when he flies away 
the pollen dust on his bill brushes against the 
pistils at the top of the flower cup, so the honey- 
suckle seeds will grow. 

“Some flowers are helped by very small gnats 
and insects that crawl away down in the deep 
flower cups and bring out pollen dust to scatter 
on the pistils. 

‘‘The wind, too, helps the flowers and plants 
a great deal in that way, for pollen is as fine as 
dust, and the wind can easily blow it about on 
the pistils. 

‘‘That’s the way the corn gets its pollen dust 
scattered, and I’m sure you wouldn’t know, un- 
less I told you, that part of the corn flower grows 
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on top of the stalk, and part of it grows down on 
the ears. You will see that the tassel on top 1s 
all hanging full of little pollen pods. Then look 
at the ears, and you will see long green corn silks 
hanging out at the end of the husk. Now, those 
silks are really pistils, and the tassels up above 
are stamens. When their pollen pods break, 
and the wind blows, the air of the cornfield is 
full of pollen dust. It falls on all the silks, and 
then kernels of corn, which are seeds you know, 
grow all over the ear. But when one cornstalk 
crows off alone, far away from other cornstalks, 
sometimes the wind blows most of its pollen dust 
away, and very few of its corn silks eateh any. 
When that corn is ripe you will find only a few 
kernels on the ear, and the rest of the cob will be 
bare, because the most of the silks did not eatch 
any pollen. | 

Each separate corn silk is fastened, at its 
lower end, to its own particular spot on the cob; 
and, for each corn silk that catches no pollen 
grain, there will be a bare spot on the cob, in- 
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stead of a kernel of corn, as there ought to he. 
‘“So, you see, the flowers must have help to get 
their seeds started, and sometimes I sing to the 
bees and the wind, and get them to come help 
my posiecs.’’ 
Then, without waiting to be asked, the pretty 
fairy began singing this: 


FATRY SONG TO THE BEES 


Mumbling, grumbling bumble-bee, 
You’re a funny fellow; 

Legs as black as black can be 
And back all fuzzy yellow. 

Go and wallow in the clover 
Till your legs are stuck all over 

With the golden dust of pollen, while you 

buzz around for honey. 


Hustling, bustling honey-bee, 
We all know you are a worker; 
Butterflies may lazy be, 
But you'll never be a shirker. 
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I can guide you, straight and fleet, 
To fresh blossoms, full and sweet 
With the honey you are hunting; and the 
flowers await your coming. 


As she sang Princess Violet’s voice grew 
softer and softer, and when she finished it was 
only a gentle humming. -Just then Lalla’s eyes 
opened, and she was awake, and a big bumble- 
bee flying past seemed to be humming the same 
song. 

In the next chapter you shall be told why the 
leaves do not dry up and wilt in the hot sun in 
summer, and how the little watering-pot and the 
big bucket in the well saved the life of the faint- 


ing cucumber vine. 
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GC NEVER saw my garden more beautiful 
than it has been this year,’’ said Lalla’s 
mother one afternoon in August, as she 

started back to the house after cutting a big 

bunch of sweet-pea blossoms for the dinner table. 

‘“Your fairies have been very faithful in their 

work, Lalla dear.’’ 

Left alone in the garden, Lalla went down the 
long path toward the willows to look at the crip- 
pled daisy. She found the brave little flower 
holding his head up very straight, though the 
lower part of the stem rested on the ground, and 
smiling as brightly as any flower in the garden. 
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The Sun was very hot, and when Lalla had 
watered some of the plants with her little water- 
ing-pot, she became very tired, and soon was fast 
asleep in her shaded hammock, dreaming again 
of the fairies. 

This time Jingle Bell came and told her new 
and wonderful things about the plants, and how 
they grow. His voice was full of music, and she 
loved to hear him tell the life stories of flowers 
and trees. 

‘‘T think your garden is going to be a great 
success this year,’’ said Jingle Bell, after he had 
said ‘‘ How do you do?’’ and found a good seat on 
the broad leaf of a sunflower stalk, not far from 
the hammock. 

‘‘Going to be?”’ said Lalla. ‘‘I should think 
it is a success already.” 

‘‘Tt is too carly to say that,’’ the fairy replied. 
‘“You see, the ripening time has just come, and 
all depends on whether the flowers and plants 
and trees ripen their seeds, because that is really 
what they work for all summer long. If they 
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failed to ripen their seeds, how could we have 
more flowers and plants another year?”’ 

‘“‘That’s so,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘I can see how very 
important the ripening time is.”’ 

‘‘That’s why the plants stop growing larger 
about this time of year,’’ said Jingle Bell. 
‘‘After a plant has grown fast for a long time, 
chmbing up out of the ground from a baby plant 
in the seed, putting out new leaves and new 
roots, week after week, until it is big and strong, 
it unfolds its blossoms. Then, its next work is 
to shake out its pollen dust and fill its flowers 
with honey for the bees and other insects, and 
get its new crop of seeds started growing. By 
this time it is as big as it ever wants to be, and 
all its strength 1s used in ripening the seeds. 

‘Tn all the fields now, the kernels of corn and 
wheat and oats and other grains, which have 
been soft and milky lke the sweet corn you pick 
in the garden to cook and eat, are beginning to 
eet hard and ready for harvest. They need just 
enough rain to keep them from drying up too 
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fast, and plenty of sunshine, to ripen them be- 
fore the frost comes. 

‘At the same tine, the trees are ripening their 
seeds—acorns, walnuts, hickory nuts and so on, 
a different kind for every tree. And the little 
new twigs and branches that have grown on the 
trees this vear are getting brown, and turning 
to hard wood to be ready to stand the winter. 

‘You see, my dear, the trees and plants are 
living things. They cannot move around lke 
vou, because their roots hold them fast to the 
ground, but the trees are alive even in the winter, 
when the sap is still and the buds all asleep. 





It’s because they are alive 
that they ean heal up their 
wounds, and sometimes 
they have very bad ones to 
heal, too.’’ 

‘Trees are so big and 
strong, I shouldn’t think 
anything eould hurt them,”’ 
said Lalla. 
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‘‘O, indeed they do get hurt,’’ replied the fairy. 
‘‘Sometimes the wind breaks off a branch and 
leaves an ugly wound, and sometimes they are 
cut into with knives and axes. But the sap 
flowing down makes new wood and new bark all 
around the edge of the wound, and sometimes 
heals it quite over. On the cherry tree across 
the garden you will find a-big scar, where the 
tree healed a ragged hole that was made by the 
wind blowing off a branch a great many years 
ago.”’ 

‘‘Ts it a very old tree?’’ Lalla asked. 

‘‘It’s quite old,’’ Jingle Bell answered, ‘‘but 
not very old for a tree. Some kinds of trees live 
to be hundreds of years old. 

‘‘So far this year your garden has been very 
fortunate. All the plants are well-grown and 
strong, and the new seeds are fairly started. 
If we have good weather a few weeks more, they 
will ripen in plenty of time. | 

‘As soon as a plant ripens a new crop of seeds, 
its work for the summer is done, and it stops 
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bearing flowers. If your mother had not cut 
the sweet-pea blossoms all summer, as fast as 
they came, the vines would have stopped blos- 
soning long ago. As soon as their blossoms are 
cut off, though, they bring out new ones, or they 
would have no seeds.”’ 

‘‘T surely hope all my plants will succeed,”’ 
said Lalla. ‘‘It would be too bad to have them 
work hard all summer for nothing, wouldn’t it? 
I shall help them all I can, and water them when 
they are too dry.”’ 

‘*You would be surprised to know how wise the 
plants are about getting food in dry weather,’’ 
said Jingle Bell. ‘‘They really have a lot 
of sense. Years when there is very little rain, 
so that the top of the ground is dry, they push 

their roots farther down into 


, xi the soil than they do other 
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‘‘Then, there’s another thing that makes a 
difference with roots. Did you know that the 
more leaves and the larger leaves a plant has, 
the more roots it needs ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘Why is that ?”’ 

‘*It is because of the sun,’’ the fairy answered. 
‘Tf you set a basin of water in the sun on a hot 
day it dries up, doesn’t it? Where does the 
water go? Into the air, my dear. You can not 
see it go, but it does. All the clouds are made 
of water vapor the sun has drawn up from rivers 
and lakes and the ocean, from the damp ground, 
and from the leaves of trees and plants. 

‘“You can see very plainly that if a plant has 
a great many leaves, from which the sun takes a 
great deal of water vapor, it needs longer roots 
and more of them than a smaller plant; for the 
roots must drink in enough moisture from the 
soil to keep the sun from drying up the leaves, 
and making them wilt and die. 

‘*Look at the sweet-pea vine, and see what a lot 
of leaves it has. That’s why your mother 
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planted the seeds in a deep trench, and when 
they first came up, covered them over with earth 
again. That gave them roots that go deep into 
the ground, where they find plenty to drink. A 
big elm tree has so many leaves that it needs 
hundreds of times as many roots as the sweet 
pea, and it has them, too. They reach many 
feet into the ground, away down where the soil 
never gets entirely dry, even in the hottest 
summer.”’ 

‘‘T should think the plants would be afraid of 
the hot sun,’’ said Lalla. 

“Not a bit, my dear,’’ replied Jingle Bell. 
“They couldn’t grow without the sun, and be- 
sides, they know how to protect themselves, and 
keep the sun from drying them up too fast. 
Really, the sun does a great deal for the plants. 
In the first place, he draws up through the 
stems and leaves of plants and trees the food, or 
sap, that the roots take in. The roots couldn’t 
push it up themselves, now, could they? No, of 
course not. Look at this elm leaf. See the 
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little veins all through it, branching out from the 
leaf stem? Well, the sap drawn upward by the 
sun flows first through the wood in the heart of 
the tree, then out through all the branches and 
twigs, into the leaves. There it spreads out 
through these little veins. The sun dries up 
part of the sap, but the rest flows back down the 
tree, Just inside the bark, instead of in the heart 
of the trunk, the way it came. 

‘*As it flows down it spreads out and hardens 
into wood, so a new layer of wood is added to the 
tree trunk, just under the bark, every year. 
That’s why you see rings in wood when a tree 
is sawed in two, and, if you count the rings, can 
tell how many years old a tree is. When the 
sap is flowing down in the maple trees, it is 
caught by cutting the bark, and 
used in making maple sugar. 

‘‘So you see every leaf has to 
do its share in helping the tree or 
plant to grow, and the leaves 
know how to take care of them- 
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selves in the big winds, and in the hot sun.’’ 

“T know about the wind,’’ said Lalla, ‘‘for 
Sun Shower told me. But how do the leaves 
save themselves from the sun ?’’ 

‘‘T'll tell vou,’’ said Jingle Bell, ‘‘for you 
really should know how wise even a little green 
leaf can be. When the sun is very hot, and there 
has been so little rain that the leaves are having 
a hard time to keep from wilting, they spread 
a thin coating of wax over their top sides, to 
stop the sun drying them up so fast. On very 
hot davs you can see this wax spreading over the 
leaves in shiny spots. Then the next rain 
washes the wax away, and the leaf does not 
spread on any more wax till it needs it again.”’ 

‘‘HWow smart!’’ said Lalla. 
“T can see leaf wax on the 
erab-apple tree leaves this 
nunute!”’ 

‘Yes, IT guess you can,’’ 
Jingle Bell replied. ‘‘There 
has been no rain for almost 
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two weeks, and the sun is pretty hot to-day.” 

‘*T thank you for coming to see me, Jingle 
Bell,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘I never felt well acquainted 
with you before. Now won’t you tell me what 
work you do in my garden, and why they call 
you Jingle Bell?’’ 

‘‘Of course I will,’’ the fairy said. ‘‘I work 
like Sun Shower, bringing showers and breezes 
when they are needed, and helping the plants 
any way I can. I am called Jingle Bell because 
I am the maker of music in Fairyland.”’ 

Then the pretty fairy, all dressed in the scarlet 
and gold of sweet columbine flowers, sang, in 
a voice that was like the tinkling of tiny silver 
bells this song about 


THE MUSIC OF FAIRYLAND 


I’m the ringer of Fairyland chimes; 
I’m the whistling of wind in the trees; 
I’m the singer of Fairyland rhymes; 
I’m the whispering lisp of the breeze. 
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I’m the voice of the life in the earth; 
I bring music wherever I pass; 

I’m the summer’s glad ripple of mirth; 
I’m the patter of rain on the grass. 


‘My bell is a flax blossom fragile, 
My trumpet, a columbine horn; 
I play for the fairy dance agile 
In the shade of the tall, rustling corn. 


In the night, when the big folk all sleep, 
And the garden is drowsy with dew, 

Through the shadows I softly creep 
Till LI find my flower bells blue. 


Then hark to the chiming of the airy, fairy bells! 
While the listening stars above are brightly 
twinkling. 
In the ear of the night how their fairy 
nusic swells, 
As I set the flower bells tinkle-tinkle-tinkling. 


When Jingle Bell finished his song he told 
Lalla he was going to ask the West Wind to blow 
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up a cloud and beg a shower for her garden, 
which was very hot and dry. So he said good- 
bye, and was off through the air in a twinkling. 

Lalla kept on dreaming of her garden, and 
soon heard a faint cry: 

‘Give me water; give me water; I am fainting 
with thirst.’’ 

She looked and found one of the cucumber 
vines in her garden all drooping and wilted, and 
knew the cry for water must have come from the 
vine. 

Lalla began to be worried about the poor 
thirsty vine, but in just a minute she saw her 
little green watering-pot get up on a pair of 
slim green legs, and run over to the corner where 
the cucumber grew. 

Then Lalla looked and listened with all her 
eyes and ears. She saw the watering-pot lean 
over, and heard him say to the fainting vine: 

‘Don’t fret, little vine; don’t fret; I’ll have 
water here soon.”’ 

The little watering-pot went as fast as he could 
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run to the big stone well outside the gate in the 
row of lilacs. He climbed up to the spout, 
leaned over the stone wall of the well, and called 
loudly: 

‘Old Bucket! Old Bucket! This is Water- 
ing-Pot, from the garden. Come up quickly 
and fill me with water, for Cucumber Vine is 
fainting, and almost dying of thirst.”’ 

‘All right, Watering-Pot, all right,’’ the big 
oaken bucket answered in a gruff voice from 
down in the well; ‘‘but I can’t hurry very fast. 
I'm getting too old.”’ 

But the bucket turned on his side, and soon 
was full of fresh cold water. The big windlass 
at the top creaked and groaned, as it slowly 
turned around and pulled the old bucket up by 
his chain. When the bucket reached the top, he 
rested on the inner end of the spout and said: 

‘‘Are you there, Watering Pot? ATI right. 
Now stand very still under the other end of the 
spout, and I'll fill vou full to the brim.”’ 

So the bucket turned over on his side and 
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poured the water into the spout until Watering- 
Pot was filled full. 

‘Come again if you want more,”’ called the 
bucket, as Watering-Pot started back to the 
garden. 

‘‘Here you are Cucumber Vine,”’ said Water- 
ing-Pot. ‘‘I have brought you a nice cool 
drink.”’ 

Then he poured the water over the drooping 
leaves, and on the ground where it would soak 
down to the roots, and soon Cucumber Vine felt 
very much better, and said: 

“Thank you so much, Watering-Pot. I 
should have fainted quite away if you had not 
come. My leaves were all wilted so I couldn’t 
hold them up, and there was not even one cloud 
to shade me from the sun. But now I shall be 
all right, I am sure.”’ | 

‘*You are quite welcome,’’ said Watering-Pot. 
‘¢Call me again whenever ‘you need me.”’ 

Then Watering-Pot trotted back and sat down 
just where Lalla had left him, before she got 
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tired and went to sleep in the hammock. Soon 
afterward Lalla woke up and found. him there. 
But she went to look at the cucumber vines, and 
saw that they had been freshly watered. She 
didn’t see her mother’s footprints in the soft 
earth among the vines, but they were there just 
the same. 

Before going to sleep that night, Lalla told her 
father and mother all Jingle Bell had said to her 
in her dreams, and thev agreed that he must be 
a very nice fairy, because all he had told her was 
true. And just after she fell asleep she dreamed 
again of her garden, and heard Starshine and 
Night Mist together sing this: 


SLUMBER SONG TO THE FLOWERS 


Sleep, pretty blossoms, sleep, 

While we our vigil keep. 

Long sinee, the sun went to sleep in the west; 
Each wren and robin now sleeps in its nest; 
Day is for work, but the night is for rest; 
Sleep, pretty blossoms, sleep. 
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Happy and bright be your dreams 

Under the moon’s gentle beams. 

Bees are at rest in their hives snug and tight; 
Bats flit about as your watchmen all night. 

As long as the stars keep their candles alight, 
Happy and bright be your dreams. 


Sleep till the sun brings the dawn; 

Sleep till a new day is born; 

Night Mist is weaving white covers for you; 

Each flower and leaf shall be kissed by the 
dew; 

Starshine will make all your dreams come 
true 

If you'll sleep till the sun brings the dawn. 
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ALLA’S mother was busy making crab- 
L, apple jelly one day in mid-September 
when Lalla came through the kitchen with 
her sun-bonnet on, and started to go out to the 
garden. 
‘Don’t you want to do something for me?’’ 
her mother asked as she opened the screen door. 
‘‘Of course I do, mother,’’ said Lalla. ‘*What 
if itt” 
“Well, if you go and pick me about twenty 
rose-geraniun leaves to put in these jelly glasses, 
we'll have some of the loveliest crab-apple jelly 
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that ever was,’’ her mother answered. ‘‘Be 
careful to get nice ones, dear.”’ 

So Lalla went and picked the leaves from the 
rose-geraniums that grew around the border of 
the big geranium bed in the front yard. Her 
mother washed them, and put one leaf in the 
bottom of each jelly glass before she poured in 
the jelly and let it cool, then sealed it up. And 
if you ever ate any crab-apple jelly that had 
rose-geranium leaves in the glasses, you know 
how much better it is than plain crab-apple jelly. 

After Lalla had picked the leaves, and her 
mother said she had nothing more for her to do, 
Lalla went on out to her garden, and there she 
Was soon enjoying a charming visit from a new 
little girl fairy friend. 

_ But before Lalla fell asleep and dreamed of 
the fairies, she took a walk around her beautiful 
garden. Follow her as she goes about, and you 
will see how greatly the garden has changed 
since you saw it last. 

The sweet corn that you have watched as it 
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erew from tiny green shoots to tall green stalks, 
with green leaves and golden tassels and long 
silvery silks on the young ears, is now all yellow. 
and dry. 

Between the rows of corn the pumpkins are 
turning golden in the sun, getting ready for Jack- 
o'-Lantern time, and the leaves of the pumpkin 
vines are all crumpled and brown. 

Across the path in the grape arbor the vines 
are full of large bunches of grapes, beginning to 
change from green to purple—not ripe yet, but 
ripening fast. 

Near the grapes are two peach trees, of which 
vou have not been told before, and their branches 
hang full with big round peaches, that also are 
ripening fast in the bright sunshine. Some of 
the branches are so heavily loaded that they have 
been propped up with strong wooden props to 
keep them from breaking. 

The leaves of the potato vines are drying up 
and turning brown. Nearly all the crab-apples 
have been gathered, and made into preserves or 
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jelly, though a few trees are still full of the red 
and golden fruit. 

In the flower garden the roses are all gone, 
except a few belated blossoms, but the asters and 
dahlias and peonies make a brave show of bright 
color, with heliotrope and forget-me-nots and 
other modest flowers to help keep the garden 
sweet with fragrance. 

But whichever way you turn you see plainly 
that the work of the garden for the year is nearly 
finished. 

Lalla was avery happy little girl as she 
walked about among the plants and flowers, and 
watched the big butterflies sleeping with gorge- 
ous wings outspread in the sun, or sailing over 
the nodding heads of golden rod in the field just 
outside the garden. Soon she felt her own head 
nodding ever so little, and her eyelids droop- 
ing. She was very, very sleepy, so she climbed 
into her big seat in the willow tree down by the 
river, and was soon in the middle of a wonderful 
dream, while a‘robin high overhead in the 
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branches of the willow was calling ‘‘Sleep sweet; 
sleep swect; sleep sweet.” 

No sooner had Lalla gone fast asleep than she 
was visited by a pretty little girl fairy she had 
never seen before; and she was one of the 
prettiest of all the garden fairies, too. 

Lalla had grown so used to fairies by this time 
that she wasn't shy with them any more, so she 
spoke to the pretty fairy stranger right away, 
and asked her what her name was, and where she 
came from. 

“Oh, I’ve been here all summer,’’ answered 
the fairy. ‘‘My name is River Sprite, and I’ve 
heard a great deal about you from the other 
fairies; but you never saw me before, because 
you have always taken your naps at the other 
end of the garden, and I am always down here by 
the river. I’ve been wishing you would take a 
nap down here some day, and now you have come 
at last.”’ 

All the time River Sprite was talking her 
voice sounded like waves rippling over peb- 
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bles along the edge of the river, and Lalla loved 
her sweet voice so well she would have liked to 
hear her talk all day. 

‘‘And why do you always stay down here by 
the river?’’ Lalla asked River Sprite. 

‘*Because I can’t live away from the water,”’ 
said the pretty fairy. ‘‘Yousee, I was born in a 
cloud, and came down to the earth with the rain- 
drops. And ever since then I have lived beside 
spring or brook or river, for 1t doesn’t seem like 
home to me unless I’m near the water.’’ 

‘*Then you’re not a sun fairy, like Sun Shower 
and Princess Violet and Sweet Blossom, are 
you?’’ asked Lalla. 

‘‘Oh, yes indeed,’’ said River Sprite. ‘‘If it 
were not for the sun there would be no clouds 
and no rivers. You know it’s the sun that 
draws the water up from the earth, to make 
clouds and rain and snow. And it’s the rain 
and snow that make springs and brooks and 
rivers. So, you see, [ am a sun fairy, just the 
same as Sun Shower.’’ 
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‘Then you must be Sun Shower’s cousin,”’ 
said Lalla. 

“Yes, I’m Sun Shower’s cousin,’”’ said River 
Sprite, ‘‘ and I’m cousin or sister of all the other 
sun fairies you know, and there are a lot more of 
my cousins and brothers and sisters that you 
don’t know. It just happens that I love this big 
river so much that I stay near it all the time. 
That’s why you never saw me before.”’ 

‘‘And why do you love the river so?’’ asked 
Lalla. 

‘Well, you see,’’ said River Sprite, ‘‘I’ve 
known it ever since it was a baby, and so I have 
grown very fond of it.”’ 

‘*T didn’t know rivers ever were babies,’’ said 
Lalla. 

‘*Didn’t you?”’ said the fairy. ‘‘That’s funny. 
Why, of course, rivers have to begin somewhere. 
I can tell you all about this one.’’ 

And without waiting even to be asked, River 
Sprite sang to Lalla this: 
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SONG OF THE RIVER 


Snow banks on a mountain top, 
Melted by the sun, 

Made a little trickling rill; 
That’s how I was begun. 


Soon I met another rill 
And we ran on together, 
Gaily down the mountain side, 
In the warm spring weather. 


Bye and bye a cloud sent down 
Raindrops fast and thick ; 
Other rills ran into me 
And I became a ereek. 


Sauntering through a mountain glen 
Where the trees were tall, 

I jumped off a precipice, 
Became a waterfall. 


That Jump gave me such a start 
It almost made me shiver; 
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But soon a brook ran into me, 
And that made me a river. 


I’ve wandered far through valleys, 
And I have quite a notion 

That if I keep on long enough 
Some day I’ll find the ocean. 


There I'll rest, until the sun 
Takes me drop by drop; 
Then, some day, a cloud, I'll find 

That same old mountain top. 


““That’s a lovely song,’’ said Lalla, ‘‘and I’m 
glad you sang it, for I never really knew before 
where the big river came from, or where it was 
going. I only knew that it kept on flowing past 
my garden all the time.”’ 

‘It’s a good thing for your big willow trees 
that it does,’’ said River Sprite, ‘‘for they have 
lots of thirsty roots, and need a great deal of 
water.”’ 

River Sprite was a verv pretty fairy, and wore 
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a frock made of tiny loose green rushes that 
waved in the wind, and over it a little green 
Eton jacket made of broad lily pads. She wore 
a brown fur cap made of the down of a ecat-tail, 
and her eyes were deep blue, like the river, and 
her hair as golden as the heart of a water lily. 

Just as River Sprite was saying good-bye to 
Lalla, Sun Shower poked his head around a 
cluster of willow leaves, and said: 

‘‘Hello! Here you are, little girl. I’ve been 
looking for you all over the garden.”’ 

‘‘I’m glad you found me,’’ said Lalla, ‘‘for 
River Sprite is just leaving, and I should have 
been lonesome. What have you been doing all 
day ?”’ 

‘‘T’ve been busy enough,’’ said Sun Shower. 
‘This 18 a very important time of year, and if 
anything should go wrong in the garden now, it 
might spoil the work of the entire summer. Of 
course, a good deal of the garden is already safe. 
The erab-apples and currants are already gath- 
ered, and many of the flower seeds are ripe. 
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But think of the grapes and peaches! The frost 
fairies must be driven away from them at night, 
and the warm sunshine turned on them by day, 
for a while longer, or they won’t get ripe in 
time.”’ 

‘But there aren’t any frost fairies around yet, 
are there?’’ asked Lalla. 

‘‘T saw one or two last night,’’ said Sun 
Shower, ‘‘but they didn’t get a chance to do any 
harm. It won’t be long, though, before there 
will he so many of them that we sun fairies won’t 
be able to keep them away from the plants. So 
all the garden must hurry up and get ready for 
winter before the day of the big battle comes.”’ 

‘“Do you really have a battle?’’ asked Lalla, 
verv much surprised. 

‘“A great many battles,’’ said Sun Shower, 
‘Cand we sun fairies win nearly all of them. But 
the time always comes when the frost fairies are 
too many for us, and then we fight the big battle 
to hold them back as long as we can. This big 
battle lasts until thev finally drive us all out of 
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the garden, and we have to go south for the 
winter, till the sun comes back north in the 
spring.’’ | 

‘*T hope they won’t drive you away till my 
garden is all ripe,’’ said Lalla. 

‘“‘T don’t think they will,’’ said Sun Shower. 
‘‘Anyway, we'll be able to hold out a few weeks 
longer, and nearly all the garden things are safe 
now.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Lalla, ‘‘we’ve gathered a good 
many of the seeds already. The morning-glory 
and four-o’clock and moss-rose seeds and lots 
more are in mother’s seed-box now, and the best 
ears of swect corn, that were left on the stalks to 
ripen for seed, are almost ready to pick.’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Sun Shower, ‘‘I’ve been watching 
things pretty close, and I think everything will 
yipen in time to be safe from the frost fairies. 
Have you seen Princess Violet to-day ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘Where is she?’’ 

‘‘Oh, she has been busy painting for the last 
few days,’’ replied Sun Shower. ‘‘ All the leaves 
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have to be painted red or brown or yellow at this 
time of vear, besides putting purple on the 
erapes and red on the apples and peaches. But 
here she comes now. She can tell you all about 
Ti 

‘‘Tfello, Princess Violet; how pretty you look 
to-day,’’ said Lalla, as the dear little girl fairy 
perched herself on a branch of the willow just 
in front of her. 

And indeed the fairy was very pretty, in a 
dress all made of crimson and gold maple leaves, 
and wearing a Tam o’Shanter cap made of the 
petals of a erimson aster. 

“Thank you, Lalla,’’ said Princess Violet. 
“T’m glad you think my dress is pretty, but I’d 
much rather you’d say that I’m making my 
leaves and apples and peaches pretty.”’ 

“You are,’ said Lalla. ‘‘You are making 
them beautiful. How do you do it?”’ 

‘Why, you see,’’ answered the fairy, ‘‘I have 
this little acorn pail full of sunshine paint, and, 
though you ean sce no color in the paint, when 
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I put it on peaches and apples it turns them red, 
and the grapes it turns purple. The leaves it 
turns any color I want it to. I’ve been going in 
for red a good deal this year, I think it’s so 
pretty, with just a little yellow and brown to set 
it off.”’ 

Just then a willow leaf that Princess Violet 
had painted yellow fell off the utmost branch of 
the tree, and dropped quietly on the smooth 
water of the river. <A big fish wiggled his shin- 
ing fins and poked his nose up close to the leaf to 
see if it was anything good to eat, then, with a 
swish of his tail, darted back again into the 
depths of the river. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Sun Shower, watching the yellow 
leaf, ‘‘some of the leaves are falling already, 
and soon they will all go. That means that au- 
tumn is here, and the winter wul be close on 
its heels. We must hurry back and take care of 
the garden.”’ 

So Princess Violet went ahead with the sun- 
shine paint and began putting red cheeks on the 
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ripening peaches, while Sun Shower went about 
among the plants, and Lalla heard him singing 
to those that had ripening seeds: 


‘*Brave little mother plants, winter is near; 
Wrap up your baby seeds snug and tight. 
They'll grow and blossom like you next year, 
So wrap them up warm for the long winter 

night. 


‘Roll them in blankets of gray, brown or black; 
Put a good luncheon in each winter bed; 

Then they'll be safe till the Spring comes back, 
Sleeping till all the frost fairies have fled.”’ 


‘T don’t know what my garden would do 
without the fairies,’’ thought Lalla in her dream. 
And just then another willow leaf fell off a 
branch right over her head. It fell straight on 
her nose, and made her dream that a funny 
little frost fairy was pinching her nose. That 
woke her up, and she found the sun was getting 
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low, and the air quite cool, so she climbed down 
from the willow tree and ran to the house. 

‘‘Hurry up and get ready for supper,’’ her 
mother said. ‘‘Father is home already, and 
we’re going to have hot tea-biscuits and crab- 
apple jelly.’’ 

And in the next chapter you shall hear about a 
funny new kind of travelling seeds, and about the 
first battle of the garden fairies and the frost 
fairies. 
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ALLA’S mother was busy taking up gera- 
L, nium and fuschia plants from her flower 

beds and potting them for winter in the 
house, one day just after the middle of October, 
when Lalla ran up to her quite out of breath 
with excitement, and said: 

‘“Can‘t you come out in the garden? Just a 
minute, please, mother. I want you to see my 
pretty squirrel.”’ 

Lalla’s mother left her work and went be the 
garden. There, sure enough, was a saucy gray 
squirrel, sitting up on his hind feet, with his 
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tail curled up over his back, eating an acorn. 
He didn’t seem a bit frightened, and watched 
them as calmly as they watched him. 

‘‘Go and get him some corn, Lalla,’’ said her 
mother, ‘‘and maybe he’ll come nearer.’’ 

Lalla got a handful of shelled corn and threw 
a few kernels toward the squirrel. He dropped 
the acorn and picked up the corn, coming closer 
and closer all the time. Soon he was almost at 
their feet, but when he had a mouthful of corn, 
he whisked his tail and secampered off. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ said Lalla’s mother; ‘‘I think 
he’ll come back.”’ | 

And he did, after they had seen him run up a 
tree in the big field outside the garden. He left 
the corn in his nest in the tree before he came 
back, too. 

After that Lalla gave acorns or corn to the 
squirrel every day until he had his storehouse 
filled for the winter. 

There was not much left for Lalla to do in her 
garden now, but she spent much time there every 
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day, and still took naps in her hammock, though 
it was so cool that her mother often wrapped a 
blanket around her before she went to sleep. 
Her mother believed in lots of fresh air for little 
girls, and Lalla showed she was right, for her 
cheeks were as round and rosy as apples, and she 
was as well as could be, all the time. 

The very same day Lalla first saw her squirrel 
she took a long nap in the hammock, and learned 
a lot more from the fairies about her garden. 
Sun Shower came to her in a brand new fall suit 
of brown, all made of oak leaves, with scallops 
along the edges. He wore a brown cap made of 
hazel nut husks, and over his shoulders his little 
cloud cape. 

Lalla’s hammock had been moved farther 
down the garden, and as he talked to her Sun 
Shower sat on a big ripe yellow pumpkin, with 
his legs crossed under him, tailor fashion. 

‘“You’re a very fortunate little girl,’’ he said 
to Lalla. ‘‘No garden could have a better sum- 
mer than yours has had this year.”’ 
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‘IT know you have taken beautiful care of 
everything,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘Aren’t you glad now 
that your work is all done?”’ 

‘“‘T am glad, all right,’’ Sun Shower answered. 
‘*T am always glad, but my work is not all done. 
A fairy’s work is never done. But that makes 
no difference, because we fairies never get tired, 
and besides, we love our work.’’ 

‘‘But I don’t see what you have to do now,”’ 
said Lalla. 

‘“‘T’ll tell you,’’? Sun Shower replied. ‘‘Of 
course, there isn’t much that you can see. And 
really what we are doing now is mostly getting 
ready for a good start next year. Just lately 
I’ve been busy telling the grass to store up root 
stock to start it growing next spring. You know 
all about that, for I told you about it a long 
time ago. Well, there are other things that 
grow up from roots in the spring, and they have 
to store up root stock, too. There’s the pie-plant, 
and horse-radish, and asparagus, for instance. 
They’re busy getting ready for spring right now. 
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You know they always grow up from their old 
roots every spring, without being planted. 

‘Another very important thing we have to do 
is to look out for the new buds.”’ 

‘‘Buds?’’ said Lalla. ‘‘I thought buds didn’t 
come till spring.”’ 

‘That’s where you’re wrong, my dear,’’ said 
Sun Shower. ‘‘Buds on trees and bushes all 
start in the fall. That’s what makes the leaves 
fall so fast this time of vear. The tiny new buds 
start growing right under the ends of the stems 
of the old leaves, and push them off. Now these 
new buds are very young and tender, and we have 
to see that they hurry and get their blankets 
wrapped around them—their little brown bud 
scales, you call them—before the frost fairies 
bite them.”’ 

‘*It seems to me the frost fairies are always 
trying to make mischief,’’ said Lalla. ‘‘I don’t 
think I shall like them very well.’’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure you will,’’ said Sun Shower. 
‘*All of us summer fairies like the frost fairies. 
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Of course we drive them away if they try to 
crowd us out before our work is done; but they 
are really very useful, and the garden couldn’t 
get along without them. 

‘“You see, the garden needs a rest, after being 
busy all summer when everything is growing. 
The frost fairies lock up the river under the ice, 
and they put the garden to sleep for a long 
winter rest. They bring the thick cover of snow, 
too, that keeps many seeds and roots from 
freezing. And besides, the snow is good for the 
garden in spring. It melts and sinks into the 
ground, and gets the earth all ready for plants 
to start growing if the rains don’t come in time. 
Besides, how would httle girls and boys ever 
have sleigh-rides and skating, and pretty frost 
pictures on the window panes, if it were not for 
the frost fairies ?’’ 

‘“That’s so,’’? said Lalla; ‘‘I guess I shall like 
the frost fairies after all. But I shall miss all 
of my summer fairies dreadfully all winter. 
Will you be sure to come again another spring ?”’ 
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‘Indeed I will,’’ the gay little fairy answered. 
‘“T’ve been here early every spring since the day 
this garden was planted, long before your 
mother or your grandmother was born.”’ 

“My! How old you must be!’’ said Lalla. 
‘*T never thought vou were old at all.”’ 

‘*1’m not,’? Sun Shower replied. ‘‘We fairies 
never grow any older than we were when we be- 
gan; and I'll tell you why.”’ 

Then Sun Shower stood up on the big pump- 
kin, took off his brown cap, made a very low bow, 
threw his cloud cape back over his shoulder so 
that his sunbeam sword flashed out brightly, and 
sang to Lalla this little song about 


THE LIFE OF THE FAIRIES 


When the world was new, 
And the sun’s first ray 

Smiled in Heaven’s blue 
On the world’s first day; 
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When the first thrill ran 
Through the still, cold ground; 
When Earth’s life began 
The first fairy was found. 


Not a seed can break 
Through the ground in spring, 
Nor a bud awake, 
Nor a bird take wing, 
Nor a fountain clear 
Flow out of the earth, 
But a fairy is near 
From the hour of its birth. 


When life has stirred 
In a seed asleep; 
Or a fledgling bird 
First cries ‘‘cheep, cheep!’’ 
Or the sun’s warm darts 
Wake a rill in the glen, 
Some fairy’s life starts 
All over again. 
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While each dawn brings 
A day’s new hours; 
While one bird still sings; 
And the clouds send showers; 
Until day is night 
And the sun turns cold, 
Not a fairy or sprite 
Can ever grow old. 


‘*Do you really mean you’ve been here ever’n 
ever’n ever so long, but you’re not really old a 
bit?’’ asked Lalla, greatly surprised. 

‘Well, that’s just about it,’’ said Sun Shower. 
‘And now I’m going to tell you a few more 
things you don’t know yet about your garden. 

‘*Did you notice how carefully your father se- 


lected the ears of corn to save for seed ?’’ 
‘“Yes,’’ Lalla said, ‘‘he always does that. And 


he picked out the biggest and best radishes and 
beets and carrots to go to seed, too.’’ 

‘Well,’ Sun Shower replied, ‘‘that was be- 
cause the corn from the best ear this year will 
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raise the best ears next year. And it’s true of 
other seeds, too. The seed from the biggest and 
best radishes will grow into bigger and better 
radishes next year than the seed from the smaller 
ones that didn’t grow well this year. It is true 
of all seeds, and that is why it 1s wise to save only 
the seeds from the best ones. 

‘‘Look at the difference between wild straw- 
berries and those that grow in your garden. 
Now, if you plant one of your garden straw- 
berries out in the prairie and give it no care, 
year by year it will become more and more like 
the wild strawberries, and finally you can’t tell 
the difference. The same is true of garden 
flowers. Let them grow 
wild a few years, and the _, 
blossoms will be smaller Abs 
and smaller each year, and CS Lp Tix 
their colors less and less, 
beautiful, till at last they “Af 
become wild flowers. Ne 

‘So it is always best to f 
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save seeds from the most perfect blossoms of the 
best plants, to get better blossoms and better 
plants next year.”’ 

‘‘T know that’s what father and mother do 
every year,’’ said Lalla, ‘but I didn’t know why 
before.”’ 

‘*Wrell, that’s why,’’ the fairy answered, ‘‘and 
I would advise you to save the seeds from the 
crippled daisy.”’ 

‘*T don’t want any crooked daisies next: year, 
do I?’’ asked Lalla. 

‘‘No indeed,’’? Sun Shower answered, ‘‘and 
they wouldn’t be crooked. But that daisy must 
have been a very strong plant, or it couldn’t have 
healed its bruises 
and ripened its seeds 
so well. So the 
plants grown from 
its seeds next year 





——_ Py aoe should be very strong 
a and sturdy plants.”’ 
ey ‘Then I’ll be sure 
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and save them,’’ said Lalla, ‘‘for it was a brave 
little daisy, wasn’t it ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed it was,’’ Sun Shower responded. 
‘‘And now I want to tell you about a few kinds 
of travelling seeds that you know nothing about, 
and one of them 1s the very funniest kind of all 
the travellers.”’ 

‘‘Oh, goody!’’ said Lalla. ‘‘Is it any more 
about seeds with airships, like the dandelion 
seeds ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the fairy, ‘‘it’s about seeds that 
travel like this.”’ 

Then the fairy jumped down from the big 
pumpkin, and before Lalla knew what he was 
about, he was turning handsprings between two 
rows of corn stalks, going over and over like a 
wheel, first on his hands, then on his feet, and 
then on his hands again, and so he kept on turn- 
Ing over and over. 

When he had stopped, and had run bali to 
his seat on the pumpkin again, all out of breath, 
Lalla said: 
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‘“You don’t really mean that any seeds travel 
like that, do you?”’ 

‘“‘Of course I do,’’ said Sun Shower, ‘‘or I 
wouldn’t have gone to all that trouble to show 
you. There’s one now, just outside your garden. 
The fence stopped it, or it would have come right 
along in.’’ 

Then Sun Shower jumped off the pumpkin 
again and ran over to the fence, pointing to a 
funny looking weed, all brown and dead, that lay 
close against the fence. 

‘Why, that’s a tumble weed, isn’t it?’’ asked . 
Lalla. 

‘‘Certainly it is,’’ was the fairy’s answer. 
‘*But what do you suppose it tumbles for? Do 
you think that plants do things like that for 
nothing? This tumble weed grows all summer 
long in the shape of a big round ball, just so the 
wind will blow him across the prairie after he is 
dead, and help scatter his seeds. 

“Tf you will look closely you will see that his 
stem is broken off close to where the root entered. 
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the ground. Now let me tell you that if you had 
tried to break that stem off while he was alive, 
you couldn’t have done it. He had a stem so 
tough you could hardly cut it down with a hoe or 
scythe, and it stayed tough until the seeds were 
all ripe and the old plant dead. 

‘‘The seeds all grew and ripened in little hard- 
shelled cups that point straight up. As soon as 
they were ripe the little cups split open at the 
top, and the edges curled apart just a tiny bit. 
Still, the seeds couldn’t get out, for the openings 
in the cup were at the top, and the little round 
brown seeds—as small as the finest sand grains 
—couldn’t climb. 

‘‘Then the work of the tumble weed was done, 
really, for its seeds were all ripe. So the old 
weed died, just where it stood. And still the 
seeds had to be planted. Well, when the old 
weed died, that stem that was so tough all sum- 
mer soon became very brittle where it met the 
root that decayed in the ground, and the first big 
wind that came along, broke it off. Then the big 
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dead plant, that you call a tumble weed, fell over 
on its side. Another puff of wind rolled it over 
onits head. Then a few of the little round seeds 
fell out of the pods, while they were turned up- 
side down, and so those seeds were planted. 

‘‘So the wind kept rolling the old weed over 
and over, and every time it turned over a few 
more seeds were planted. 

‘And that’s why the weed grew round like a 
ball all summer, so that when its seeds should 
ripen, and it should die, it could be rolled along 
by the wind to plant its seeds. 

‘‘There are many kinds of tumble weeds that 
plant their seeds that way. This one is called 
the Russian thistle. It’s a cousin of the Scotch 
thistle, which has airship seeds, and of the 
Canada thistle. All the thistles are very smart 
about getting their seeds planted, and they give 
farmers lots of trouble, for they grow so thick 
and fast that they crowd out the wheat some- 
times, and destroy whole fields. 

‘‘Out on the prairies I have seen fences a mile 
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long with tumble weeds piled up to the top, the 
whole length of them; and the ground those 
weeds had rolled over, planting their seeds all 
the way, was sure to have a big crop of tumble 
weeds next year. 

‘‘T call the tumble weeds the automobile 
plants, because their seeds travel in touring cars 
that go as fast as the wind. And of course seeds 
ean’t expect to travel in automobiles across 
country without having collisions with fences 
and things now and then.”’ 

‘‘Of course they can’t,’’ Lalla agreed; ‘‘and be- 
sides, I’m glad Mr. Tumble Weed didn’t get into 
our garden, aren’t you? We have enough 
trouble with weeds anyway, without any more 
weeds bringing their seeds in automobiles to 
plant them here. But I am glad to know how 
smart even the weeds can be. Who do you 
s’spose told them about growing round like a 
ball so they could roll?”’ 

Sun Shower cocked his head on one side and 
laid his slim little brown finger on one side of 
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his pert little brown nose before he answered: 

“That would be telling! But don’t you guess 
some fairy must have done 1t?”’ 

‘‘Yes, I suppose some fairy did,’’ said Lalla. 
‘“You fairies seem to have your fingers in most 
everything.”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s just this way,’’ said Sun Shower. And 
then he sang: 


THE FAIRIES’ WORKING SONG 


Who wakes the seeds in the Spring? 
Why, the fairies; garden fairies. 
Who tells the birds when to sing? 
It’s the fairies. 
Who tells the cloud when the earth needs a 
shower ? 
Who guides the bee to the honey-sweet flower ? 
Who finds something to do every day, every 
hour? 
We fairies. 
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Who wakes the buds on the trees ? 
Why, the fairies; garden fairies. 
Who brings the warm summer breeze ? 
It’s the fairies. 
Who tells Pussy Willow to take off his furs? 
Who tells the chestnuts to open their burrs ? 
Who is always at hand, wherever life stirs? 
We fairies. 


Who brings the frost and the snow? 
Why, the fairies; garden fairies. 
Who bids the birds southward to go? 
It’s the fairies. 
Who puts gardens to sleep for their long 
winter rest? 
Who tells squirrels to put winter stores in 
their nest ? 
Who’s at home everywhere, north and south, 
east and west? 
We fairies. 


‘‘You fairies are busy people, aren’t you?’’ 
said Lalla. 
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“We are that,’? Sun Shower answered, ‘‘and 
I must get to work right now. See that frost 
fairy over there? He’s pinching the cheeks of 
some of those late grapes. That will never do 
—not for awhile anyway. I must be off now, 
and you just watch me make him scamper!’’ 

Lalla was too excited to even thank Sun 
Shower as he left her, for she had never seen 
a frost fairy before. And now she saw several 
of them hovering about the grape vines. 

She almost held her breath in her excitement, 
as she watched Sun Shower and Jingle Bell and 
several other sun fairies drive them away. 

It was a lively battle while it lasted. The 
frost fairies were few in number, and didn’t 
seem to be very bold. Their icicle spears melted 
or broke as soon as they were tried against the 
sunbeam swords of Sun Shower and his brave 
little army of sun fairies, and in just a few 
minutes it was all over, and the frost fairies had 
been driven from the garden. 

But before they went Lalla had a good chance 
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to see just what the frost fairies looked like. 
They were the first fairies she had ever seen 
with beards on their faces. Each one wore a 
long pointed beard and mustache as white as 
snow, and their round cheeks were the reddest 
cheeks she had ever seen. They all wore short 
thick coats and round caps of soft white fur, 
and each one carried a long thin icicle spear. 
Their little legs looked like icicles, too, and their 
shoes were like Cinderella’s slipper of glass, 
only, of course, very much smaller than even 
Cinderella could have worn. 

Just before they left the garden one of the 
frost fairies pinched Lalla’s ear and shouted 
at her: 

‘Hello, little girl! I’ve got to go now, but 
some day I’ll come to stay, and we'll have a 
good time.’’ 

And he winked at her—really winked at her 
—and laughed so hard that his little round red 
cheeks almost pushed his eves shut. 

And just as he jumped over the garden fence 
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Lalla woke up, and she found the sun was very 
low and one of her ears was very cold; and be- 
sides, her mother was calling her in for supper. 

And in the next chapter you shall hear all 
about how the frost fairies won the last big 
battle of the vear, and put the garden to sleep 
for the winter; and how Lalla got acquainted 
with Jack Frost, the king of all the winter 
fairies. : 
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F you were a little girl like Lalla, and had 
I worked and played and dreamed day after 

day all summer in a beautiful old garden, 
do you think you would be sad when the cold 
days of November came, and all the garden was 
bare of flowers and leaves? Just dry brown 
stalks, and bare earth, and bare branches on the 
trees ? 

Well, it must be confessed that Lalla, who al- 
most always was a smiling and sunny and happy 
little girl, had a very bad half hour the first day 
she went into her garden and found not a sin- 
gle flower there. The asters had lasted longest 
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of all, along into the middle of November. Lalla 
visited them and watched them every day, and 
admired the brave, sturdy plants that kept on 
wearing their bright colors and holding their 
heads up straight after all the other flowers had 
given up their fight against the frost, and were 
drooping on their stalks, blackened and shriv- 
eled. 

But the day came at last when Lalla awoke 
in the morning to find faint tracings of frost 
on the window. And when she went out of doors 
after breakfast she found tiny icicles hanging 
on the spout of the old well. Then she went on 
into the garden, and straight to her bed of as- 
ters, and when she saw that their brave rose- 
colored and scarlet blossoms had also given up 
the fight, and were hanging their shriveled 
heads like the other flowers, Lalla felt very 
sorry indeed. | 

Really, if the whole truth must be told, when 
her mother came into the garden later, she found 
her little girl standing beside the aster bed, 
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with her chin quivering just a little, and two 
big tears in her eyes. 

‘Why, what’s the matter with my little girl?”’ 
asked her mother, puttmg one arm around 
Lalla and tipping up her face while she wiped 
away those tears. ‘‘This will never do! I can 
not have my happy little Lalla ecrying.”’ 

‘‘My pretty garden’s all gone now, Mother, 
and—and—oh, Mother, I’m afraid the fairies 
have had their big battle and I didn’t see it; 
and Sun Shower’s gone away and never told 
me good-bye!”’ 

‘‘No, no, dear,’’ said her mother, ‘‘I’m sure 
Sun Shower must be somewhere near. And re- 
member all he has told you. Your pretty gar- 
den isn’t gone; it’s just asleep for the winter. 
Now you come into the house, and I’ll show 
you something.’’ 

So Lalla took her mother’s hand, as she al- 
ways did when she wanted comforting just a 
bit, and they went into the house. Her mother 
took off Lalla’s red coat and red Tam o’Shanter 
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cap, and then, after Lalla had hung them up, 
the two went down cellar. 

‘‘Here’s your garden!’’ said Lalla’s mother. 
‘The whole cellar is full of it.’’ 

Then she opened the door of a room in the 
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cellar, in which the wall was lined with shelves. 
On these were rows and rows of glass jars full 
of preserved peaches, strawberries, cherries, 
blackberries and raspberries, and tumblers full 
of grape, currant and crabapple jelly; jars full 
of pickled peaches and crabapples, tomato ecat- 
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sup, watermelon pickles, and sweet pickles made 
of cucumbers and of green tomatoes. And that 
is only half the good things the shelves of the 
fruit closet held. 

All around the big old cellar, in bins and 
boxes, were potatoes, pumpkins, beets, parsnips, 
- earrots, onions, hubbard squashes, turnips and 
so many other things from the garden that it 
didn’t seem possible that anyone could ever eat 
them all. 

Hanging against posts in the cellar were 
strings of ripe ears of sweet corn, the husks 
turned back and braided together just like a ht- 
tle girl’s pigtail. In an old black walnut chest, 
that had stood in the cellar ever since before 
Lalla’s mother was born, were all the seeds of 
flowers and vegetables that Lalla and her mother 
had gathered, each different kind put up in a 
package by itself, with its name on a label on 
the outside. 

‘‘Here is your garden, Lalla, all safe from 
the cold for the winter,’ said her mother. 
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‘‘Don’t you remember how Sun Shower told 
you that seeds are baby plants asleep? You 
see, your garden has to come in to get away 
from Jack Frost.’’ 

By this time Lalla had forgotten that she ever | 
had a tear in her eye, and was all smiles again. 
Some way it happened that Lalla’s mother al- 
ways could bring back smiles and dimples to 
her little girl’s face, no matter what the trouble 
might be. 

After the two had eaten their luncheon to- 
gether, with a glass of currant jelly for the nicest 
thing about it, Lalla put on her cap and coat 
again, and went out to the garden, where her 
mother wrapped her in a heavy steamer rug in 
the hammock, and left her for a nap in the fresh 
November air. 

Lalla had been sleeping only a few minutes 
when she felt something pulling at the edge of 
her Tam o’Shanter, which her mother had drawn 
down over her ears. 

‘‘Don’t be frightened,’’ she heard a cheery 
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little voice say, which she knew at once was Sun 
Shower’s. ‘‘I only want to uncover one ear so 
I can talk to you, and I won’t let it get cold.’’ 
‘‘My, but I’m glad you’ve come!’’ said Lalla. 
‘*T was afraid you had gone away to the South, 
like the robins and swallows, and had forgotten 
to tell me good-bye. I felt so badly I almost 
cried, for my flowers are all gone now.”’ 
‘Tut, tut, my dear,’? Sun Shower replied. 
‘This will never do! I see you do not quite 
understand that your garden is just as much 
alive as ever. True enough, all there is of the 
plants and flowers remaining in the garden is 
dead. But you must remember that every seed 
is a living thing, only waiting for spring to be- 
gin growing, and the seeds are really parts of 
these same plants. So, 1t 1s only the old, grown- 
up part of your garden, that has lived in the 
sun and been happy all summer and that has 
really done all the good it ever could do, that 
is dead. This old part gave you bright green 
leaves and beautiful blossoms all summer long, 
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and last and best of all, it gave you seeds that 
promise new blossoms and leaves next year.”’ 

‘‘T am not going to be sorry about it any 
more,’’ Lalla said, ‘‘and Iam surely very thank- 
ful to all the old plants, and to all my fairies 
that have worked so hard to help my garden 
grow. I suppose you'll all be leaving me too, 
pretty soon, won’t you?”’ 

‘Pretty soon,’’ Sun Shower answered. ‘‘ But 
you won’t be lonesome. The winter fairies are 
really great fun when you get to know them, 
and they do your garden more good than you 
think. 

* “You see I’ve told vou a great deal about how 
plants eat, through the tiny mouths in the ends 
of their roots, but I haven’t told you much 
about their food. Now, the winter fairies have 
a great deal to do with getting the food ready 
for the plants next vear. Thev freeze the 
ground, and that helps grind the food. Little 
grains of earth get cracked and broken and 
ground up fine by the frost, so that when they 
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are washed by the rain down to the roots, the 
little mouths can take them in. Then the old 
dead leaves get wet and freeze, and thaw out, 
and freeze and thaw out again, and that way 
they get ground up fine for food for the plants, 
and some day they will form parts of new green 
leaves again.”’ 

““Isn’t that wonderful!’ said Lalla. ‘‘It’s 
hike what River Sprite told me about the river, 
that starts in snow on the mountains, and melts 
and flows down to the ocean, and finally rises 
up to the clouds, and some of it becomes snow 
on the mountains again.” 

‘Just so,’’ said Sun Shower, ‘‘and you’ll find 
as you grow older that nearly every thing in 
nature is the same way. It goes around and 
around. Through many changes, nearly every 
thing at last gets back to where it started from 
in the beginning, and starts all over again. You 
see, it’s this way,’’ and then Sun Shower began 
singing, right under the edge of a red Tam 
o’ Shanter: 
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THE WAY OF THE FAIRIES. 


Spring follows Winter, then Autumn’s soon 
here; 
The leaves fall and seatter, and it’s Winter 
again. 
The round of the seasons, the same every year, 
Has been just the same since the old world 
began. 
Then heigh, ho! It’s the way of us fairies; 
With the long summer days the sun fairies 
came. 
Now frost fairies come when long the night tar- 
ries, 
For old Earth and its fairies are always the 
same. 


Noon follows morning and sunset comes later ; 
Long days and short nights is the old summer 
plan. 
When the Sun travels back again, ’cross the 
equator, 
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We have longer nights and a day’s shorter 
span. 
Then heigh, ho! It’s the way of us fairies. 
At the first peep of dawning the sun fairies 
came. 
But moon fairies reign while the dew of night 
tarries, 
For old Earth and its fairies are always the 
same. 


Plants grow from seeds, then the blossoms come 
after ; | 
They wither and die, and their leaves are all 
sere; 
But the hearts of the fairies are still full of 
laughter, 
For more plants will grow from the new seeds 
next year. 
Then heigh, ho! It’s the way of us fairies 
To be happy in Winter, or ’mid blossoms 
aflame ; 
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For the life of the Earth is the joy each heart 
carries, 
And old Earth and the fairies are always the 
sane. 


“Well, I’m sure that any way that’s good 
enough for you fairies is good enough for me,”’ 
said Lalla, when Sun Shower had finished his 
song, very much out of breath. 

‘I’m glad you feel that way about it,’’ Sun 
Shower replied, ‘‘for all of us fairies have grown 
very fond of you. We like little girls and boys 
that love their gardens. And now, if you watch 
close, you may see part of our big battle with 
the frost fairies.’’ 

‘*Do you really mean that the last big battle 
is going to be right now?’”’ asked Lalla. ‘‘And 
aren’t you afraid, Sun Shower? Won’t you 
get hurt ?’’ 

Sun Shower felt like laughing, but for once 
he didn’t because Lalla seemed so very anxious. 
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‘*No,’’ he said, gently. ‘‘I’m not afraid, and 
I won’t get hurt, either. It’s more fun than 
anything else. But I’m sure the battle is very 
near, for as soon as the frost fairies find the 
last flower is gone, they come in great numbers 
and give us battle. There come some of them 
now. So good-bye, for awhile.’’ a 

With that Sun Shower disappeared over the 
side of the hammock. A minute later Lalla 
saw him, with Jingle Bell and a great many 
more sun fairies, all drawn up in line like a 
tiny army. Sun Shower seemed to be the leader, 
for when he drew out his sunbeam sword and 
gave a word of command, all the other sun 
fairies drew their swords too. 

They were none too soon, for looking farther 
over in the garden Lalla saw the frost fairies 
coming. They, too, were drawn up in line, and 
carried sharp icicle spears. They were led by 
one a hittle larger than the rest, who Lalla 
guessed right away was Jack Frost. He wore 
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a crown on top of his white fur cap, and it was 
all sparkling with frost crystals, like diamonds 
set in a filigree of silver. 

On and on came the frost fairies, their spears 
glistening and the frost flakes on their white 
fur coats gleaming brightly. At a word from 
Sun Shower the sun fairies advanced in line to 
meet them. In another minute the two lines 
came together, and the battle was on. 

Lalla was having the time of her life. She 
knew the frost fairies were going to win, but she 
didn’t mind, for Sun Shower had said that it 
was really fun and nobody would get hurt. 
Still, she loved her sun fairies so well she didn’t 
hke to see them get beaten. 

At first Jack Frost and his army had it all 
their own way, and pushed the sun fairies back 
with their icicle spears, over two rows of dead 
bean stalks. The swords of the sun fairies 
were not shining very brightly, and could not 
break or melt the icicle spears. 

Then, for a few minutes the sun shone out 
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between the cold-looking clouds. The swords of 
the sun fairies gleamed almost as brightly as in 
summer, and Sun Shower and his little army 
took courage. They went after the opposing 
force so vigorously that they quickly regained 
one row of bean stalks, and in front of them 
the icicle spears of the frost fairies were break- 
ing and melting all along the battle line. 

Jingle Bell, of course, was the bugler, and he 
was just sounding the bugle call ‘‘ Forward, 
charge!’’ when the clouds again covered the 
sun. This filled the sun fairies with dismay, 
and soon reinforcements joined the frost fairies 
and put Sun Shower and his army quickly to 
rout. 

‘‘Aren’t you ready to surrender ?’’ called Jack 
Frost to Sun Shower. 

“Well, I guess I might as well,’’ said Sun 
Shower, ‘‘provided you give me _ honorable 
terms.”’ 

“‘T’ll do anything that’s reasonable,’’ said 
Jack Frost. ‘‘You made a very good fight, and 
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there was one while I thought you had the bet- 
ter of us. What terms do you ask?”’ 

“Just this, Jack Frost,’’ said Sun Shower. 
“We sun fairies haven’t much left to fight for, 
but we are still a little anxious about some of 
the buds. If you will promise to let the buds 
on the crabapple and cherry and peach trees 
alone till they are all well wrapped up for win- 
ter, I will have all my men withdraw from the 
garden. Do you agree?’’ 

‘“‘T agree,’’ said Jack Frost. 

Then Sun Shower turned to his own little 
army and gave the command ‘‘ About, face!’’ 
They all turned on their heels, and when he or- 
dered ‘‘Forward, march!’’ they started across 
the garden in a straight line, like soldiers on pa- 
rade, marching straight toward Lalla. When 
they were very near her Sun Shower cried ‘‘ Com- 
pany, halt!’’ and as soon as they had halted, and 
stood quite still, he gave the command ‘‘Com- 
pany, salute!’’ 

Every fairy in the company, following Sun 
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Shower’s example, drew his sunbeam sword and 
gave Lalla a military salute; and Lalla called 
after them, as they marched on out of the gar- 
den: 

‘‘Good-bye, dear summer fairies! Thank you 
so much for all you have done for my garden 
this year. And I hope I shall see you all again 
next summer.”’ 

Under the terms of surrender, all the little 
girl fairies had to go too, though they had not 
taken part in the battle. So Princess Violet 
and Rainbow Queen and several other little girl 
fairies came and told Lalla good-bye, too, kiss- 
ing her on one cheek or the other as they did so. 

Then the army of frost fairies broke ranks, 
and Sun Shower brought Jack Frost to Lalla 
and introduced him. 

‘‘And now I am going,”’ said Sun Shower, 
‘fand I hope you’ll be very happy all winter, 
and that you won’t forget us while we’re gone. 
Good-bye!”’ 

‘‘Good-bye, dear Sun Shower,’’ said Lalla. 
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‘You were my first fairy friend, and I shall 
always remember you.”’ 

Then Lalla saw all the summer fairies sail up 
into the sky, and sail away to the south on a 
big white cloud. And as they passed out of 
sight she waved them a good-bye, and Jack Frost 
waved a good-bye, too. 

‘I’m very glad to know you, Jack Frost,’’ 
said Lalla, ‘‘and I have heard a great deal about 
you already. The onlv thing I don’t like about 
_it is that Sun Shower and all the summer fairies 
have to go when you come.”” 

‘“Well,’’ said Jack Frost, very good-naturedly, 
‘“they ll all be back another year. “And besides, 
they wouldn’t be happy here in winter anyway. 
There would be nothing for them to do, and 
fairies can’t be happy unless they are busy.”’ 

‘That’s true, I know,’’ Lalla replied. ‘‘But 
what do you frost fairies find to keep you busy? 
And where do you stay all summer? And 
where do you live, anyway ?”’ 

“T'll tell you,’’ said Jack Frost. Then, in a 
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bigger voice than she had ever heard a fairy use 
before, he sang to her: 


THE SONG OF JACK FROST 


I live in a land of ice and snow, 
Where birds never sing, and flowers never grow, 
But polar bears growl at will. 
Herds of reindeer roam 
O’er the land I call home, 
Where there’s never a river or rill. 
It’s a land all white, 
Where it’s half a year night, 
And the stars shine cold and still. 
For the door of my house is a round, round hole 
In the ice at the foot of the big North Pole. 
Then a ha ha ha, and a ho ho ho! 
I’m king in the Land of Cold, 
Where snow by the wind is tossed. 
So it’s ha ha ha, and ho ho ho! 
There was never a king more bold 
Than this jolly old king, Jack Frost. 
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I ride to the ends of the Earth, pick-a-back, 
On the big North Wind, down an icy track, 
Over miles of frozen plains; 
And fairy pictures I trace 
In patterns of frostwork lace 
On the shivering window panes. 
All the gardens I cover deep 
With snowy blankets for sleep, 
And I hush the rivers’ refrains. 
For the door of my house is a round, round hole 
In the ice at the foot of the big North Pole. 
Then a ha ha ha, and a ho ho ho! 
I’m king in the Land of Cold, 
Where snow by the wind is tossed. 
So it’s ha ha ha, and ho ho ho! 
There was never a king more bold 
Than this jolly old king, Jack Frost. 


‘‘That’s a fine song,’’ said Lalla, ‘‘and I never 
heard a fairy sing so loud before.’’ 

‘All the frost fairies have big voices,’’ Jack 
Frost replied, ‘‘because the wind howls so much 
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in our country that we have to shout to hear 
each other.’’ 

‘*Don’t you ever get tired of the cold?’’ Lalla 
asked. 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ said Jack Frost. ‘‘We can’t live 
where it’s warm. All our spears would melt; 
and besides, our furs would make us very un- 
comfortable.”’ 

‘*I’m glad there are some fairies that like the 
eold,’’ Lalla said, ‘‘for I should get very lene- 
some without any fairies.”’ 

‘““We won’t let you get lonesome,’’ Jack Frost 
answered. ‘‘Some day soon we’ll bring a lot of 
soft, white snow to cover up your garden good 
and warm; then you must put on your cap and 
mittens and leggins and your warm, red coat, and 
come out and make snow men and snow houses.”’ 

‘“Won’t that be fun!’’ exclaimed Lalla. ‘‘Will 
it be soon, do you think ?”’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t be surprised if the snow came to- 
night,’’ answered Jack Frost, ‘‘for the clouds 
are growing heavier every minute. Think about 
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us winter fairies real hard just before you go 
to sleep, and perhaps you’ll hear from me in 
your dreams. In any case, if we can keep the 
south wind away, so that our frost brushes don’t 
get spoiled, I’ll come to your window and paint 
a picture of the country Sun Shower has gone 
to for the winter.”’ 

And that very night—which is the very last 
night of this story—after Lalla had eaten her 
supper, and told her father and mother all about 
Jack Frost while she did so; and after she had 
had a good-night romp with her father, and had 
been tucked up snug and warm in her little bed 
by her mother, she fell asleep and dreamed of 
her new friends, the frost fairies. 

First, she dreamed that she heard a sound like 
the moaning of a cold wind around the eaves. 
She listened and listened, and soon she heard the 
frost fairies’ lullaby to the buds. 

It was a queer lullaby, half sung and half 
chanted, almost in a whisper, as the frost fairies 
waved their icy spears among the frozen 
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branches. And this is what Lalla heard when 


they sang: | 


THE FAIRIES’ WINTER LULLABY > 


Snuggle up, snuggle close, in your blankets 
brown, 
Sleepy little baby buds, waiting for the 
Spring; 
The river’s freezing over, and the snow is falling 
down, 
Don’t you dare to wake or stir till the robins 
sing. 


Then the frost fairies all whispered: ‘‘Be- 
cause,’’ and went on singing: 


If you do, we'll blight you; 
If you do, we'll bite you; 
We’ll tweak your nose 

And pinch your toes 

And treat you mighty mean! 
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But if you will mind us 
Very good you'll find us; 

So sleep away 

Till gentle May 

Calls out vour leaves of green. 


The frost fairies rattled the frozen branches 
with their little ice spears, then stole away on 
tip-toe to another treetop, to sing some more 
buds to sleep. 

In her dream Lalla saw Jack Frost and the 
winter fairies hang icicles on the well spout, and 


start building an ice bridge across the river, and — 


do many other things she had never seen the 
summer fairies do. 

She saw them scattering big armfuls of feath- 
ery snowflakes over the bare earth of the garden, 
to keep the roots in the ground from freezing, 
just as Sun Shower had told her they would do. 
She saw them silvering the wooden fence pickets 
with glistening frost, and making frost pictures 
on the window panes. 
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The winter fairies of Jack Frost’s army, in 
their warm white coats and funny caps, seemed 
just as busy and just as happy as Sun Shower 
and his brothers and sisters and cousins among 
the summer fairies; so Lalla’s first dream of 
them was a bright and happy dream indeed. 

When Lalla awoke in the morning, sure 
enough, she found the ground covered deep with 
soft, white snow; and on her window was a beau- 
tiful frost picture of waving palm trees, and 
flowers shaped like stars. So Lalla knew that 
her dreams of fairies in the garden for that 
year were ended. And so is this story. 
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